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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


N the Report of the Public Archives at Ottawa for 1929, a brief 
review of which appears elsewhere in this issue, there is a short 
paragraph by Dr. Doughty which is worthy of special notice: 
Twenty-five years ago, when I entered upon my duties as Dominion 
Archivist, the collections were deposited in a single room in the 
Langevin Building, but in the interval the accumulation of material 
has been so extensive that the new Archives buildings are inadequate 
for the convenient storage of the records. The proposal to transfer 
to the custody of the Archives over one million files from one depart- 
ment of the public service leads one to suspect that there may be 
congestion in other places. It would therefore seem advisable to 
examine the state of the records in Ottawa with a view to ascer- 
taining what space is required for their proper storage. 


These sentences are eloquent in their brevity and in what they 
omit to say. In our issue of June, 1929, we drew attention to a 
memorial presented to the government a short time before by a 
group of well-known men interested in Canadian history and 
representative of all parts of the country. While appreciation 
was expressed for the growth of the archives, especially in the 
acquisition of important materials, it was pointed out that several 
problems were thrusting themselves forward with increasing in- 
sistence. Among these were: (1) the pressing need of more 
adequate means, financial and otherwise, for the organization of 
materials already acquired, so that they might be made accessible 
to investigators through the provision of calendars, indexes, etc.; 
(2) the importance of framing a policy for the regular transfer of 
records from the government departments and for the proper 
preservation and organization of these materials. It is true that 
in Canada this problem is by no means as difficult as it is in the 
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United States where departmental files, running back well over a 
century in some cases, await disposition, and where an archives 
building is now being provided in Washington for the first time. 
But the remark by Dr. Doughty that one million files await 
transfer from one department may arouse the reader’s imagination 
to some comprehension of the magnitude of the problem, and to 


the fact that its proportions become more embarrassing with every 
year of delay. 


We realize that the devising of a solution will inevitably be slow, 
but we regret that no announcement of progress could be included 
in the Report of 1929. To obtain adequate facilities in buildings 
and money is difficult enough, but unfortunately it is by no means 
the end of the problem. Quite as difficult is the framing of a 
policy agreeable to everyone concerned. There can be little doubt, 
for example, that, for purposes of permanent preservation and also 
to facilitate consultation of records, it is highly advisable to have 
departmental files transferred to a central archives after the lapse 
of a certain number of years, but it is by no means always easy to 
persuade to that view even those who are immediately interested. 
That valuable records can be irreparably damaged by neglect and 
improper storage, that they may be wilfully destroyed by officials 
who regard them as rubbish, that, because of their bulk or through 
lack of proper classification, they may become almost impossible 
of consultation even by the department which has possession of 
them, not to speak of other departments—these are facts which 
have been demonstrated repeatedly, and unless important records 
are to be imperilled, the full development of the principle of a 
central archives must come sooner or later. Progress will be slow, 


however, and we await with interest some evidence of substantial 
advance. 


Canadians are justly proud of the notable achievement of the 
Dominion archives over a period of almost fifty years, and espe- 
cially of the rapid progress under Dr. Doughty’s able direction. 
Nevertheless, there should be no feeling of complacent satisfaction. 
Canada’s treatment of her valuable historical records has been by 
no means entirely free of the gross ignorance, stupidity, and van- 
dalism which have unfortunately been so common in many 
places. Reference was made in our last issue (p. 167) to the three- 
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months’ bonfire of the papers of the Cunard company at Halifax, 
and more recent illustrations of destruction might be cited. But, 
aside from any regrets with regard to the past, we are convinced 
that the next few years will be of great importance in the history 
of the development of archives in Canada, both Dominion and 
provincial. Decisions might easily be made which would have 
regrettable results for years to come, while, on the other hand, 
there are some striking opportunities for advancement, such as the 
recent application of photography to the work of the archivist, 
with results that bid fair to be revolutionary. 


There is far too much disposition to suppose that the provision 
of adequate archive facilities is a matter of mere academic interest 
that can afford to wait until almost every other problem of public 
importance is solved. Probably historians are themselves partly 
to blame for this attitude. They might well take something from 
the example of the scientists who have very wisely been not at all 
backward in using the so-called practical results of their work as 
the argument by which they obtain the means to carry on their 
researches. Cases have not been unknown, in fact, of scientists 
having more money for ‘‘research’’ than they knew what to do 
with, while the historian has to accept whatever meagre crumbs 
come to him like charity to a poor relation. There should be a 
wider public recognition of the “practical’’ importance of pre- 
serving and properly organizing official records and other valuable 
historical materials, not merely for the sake of academic inquirers 
but also for consultation by private individuals and government 
departments. One need go no farther back than the Labrador 
boundary case for a well-known example of issues, by no means 
academic, which may be affected by documentary evidence much 
of which would appear for many years to be worthless for any 
“practical” purpose. Other examples, touching both private and 
public interests, might be cited. We wonder whether the time 
has not come for something like concerted action by all those 
interested in Canadian history with the aim of bringing the value 
of archives and historical collections seriously to public attention. 


Apropos of the preceding paragraphs, the following quotation 
from the June issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review may 
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be of interest: 


To the library of the University of Washington, Professor Edward 
S. Meany has given his lifetime accumulation of historical docu- 
ments and papers. Included in the collection are “hundreds of 
papers in twenty packets’’, which date from 1853 to 1876, and cover 
a wide variety of subjects, Indian wars, Hudson’s Bay Company, 
early institutions, etc. These papers were rescued by Professor 
Meany in 1897 from the garret of the old wooden Capitol building, 
where they were found scattered between the unfloored joists. 
Many of the papers show tobacco stains and footmarks left by 
workmen who trampled upon them while repairing the roof of the 
building. .... If this story could be presented as an illustration of 
indifference to their historic past peculiar to the residents of Wash- 
ington, there would be slight justification for telling it here. Be- 
cause, on the contrary, it typifies conditions (with respect to the 
treatment of historical records) general throughout the country, it 
is worth our passing comment. The shocking neglect of the records 
of our national government has long been a scandal among histor- 
ians and other citizens alert to the situation. A like—or a worse— 
neglect has commonly characterized the treatment of our state and 
local records. ..... In Raleigh, some decades since, the destruction 
of the state’s papers was entrusted to the intelligent care of janitors, 
who carried them to a convenient spot on the grounds adjoining 
the building where they were fed to bonfires. 


Referring to a report upon the public records of the British West 
India Islands, printed in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, the Review proceeds: 


The records of Antigua, for example, are ‘‘in a hideous disorder’, 
“as badly kept’’ as any the investigator ever saw. Those of Bar- 
bados have suffered a three-fold attack by fire, storm, and vermin. 
“In the last of these classes’’, observes the investigator, ‘‘we may 
include a certain governor of the last century, who threw great 
quantities of accounts into the sea.” ..... 

We think the classification assigned the early governor by our 
commentator a trifle severe. With slight variation of unessential 
detail, the destruction complained of is being repeated at the present 
day in practically every American commonwealth. Ourselves have 
known some of the officials responsible for it. They are not vermin, 
but ordinarily respectable citizens entrusted for the time being with 
a responsibility which they do not comprehend. Not until we 
develop suitable archival organizations, equipped with authority and 
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means adequate to the task in hand, will our public records be 
secured from such wanton destruction as that which the governor 
of Barbados perpetrated. 


In our issue of December last, announcement was made of the 
intention to prepare a subject and author index of the first ten 
volumes of the REVIEW, covering the years 1920-1929. Under 
the direction of Mr. W.S. Wallace, who was managing editor of the 
REVIEW during the whole of that period, the work has been com- 
pleted very quickly, and it is expected that the volume will be 
ready for distribution soon after the appearance of this issue of 
the REview. The price has been kept at the very low figure of 
$3.00. The index will be a permanent and indispensable guide to 
students of Canadian history, economics, and public affairs, and 
it has been prepared with great care so that its value may be as 
great as possible. Not the least important feature of the index is 
the inclusion of the list of recent publications which appears in 
each issue, and which constitutes a cumulative bibliography of 
books and articles. The REvIEw has printed annually an author 
index, but the author index for the new volume has been compiled 
de novo to ensure accuracy, while the subject index is entirely new. 


The article in this issue is by Professor Burt, who recently 
resigned as head of the department of history at the University of 
Alberta to accept a chair in the University of Minnesota. Pro- 
fessor Burt, who has made a close study of the period of which he 
writes, offers a revision of the view which has been usually ac- 
cepted with regard to the relations of Germain and Carleton. 
The documents contributed by Mr. Charles Perry Stacey and Mr. 
T. W. L. MacDermot give some interesting contemporary opinions 
of the troubles of 1837. Mr. Stacey, a former student of the 
University of Toronto, is at present doing graduate work at 
Princeton. Mr. MacDermot is a member of the history depart- 
ment of McGill University. Professor W. P. M. Kennedy of the 
department of law in the University of Toronto has reviewed in a 
short article a number of recent books on the constitutional law of 
the Empire. In this issue we print the annual list of graduate 
theses in Canadian history and allied subjects. 











THE QUARREL BETWEEN GERMAIN AND CARLETON 
AN INVERTED STORY 


NY stick is good enough to beat a dog, and Lord George 

Germain has come in for many a beating. Again and again 
it has been confidently affirmed that Carleton was the victim of 
his malevolence, and the repeated affirmation has built up a belief 
that is almost fanatical. It has been a sort of creed composed of 
the following articles. Germain harboured a private grudge 
against Carleton. Germain foisted placemen upon the Canadian 
establishment over the head of Carleton. Germain criticized 
Carleton unjustly for his conduct of military affairs. Germain 
ruined the chances of success in the northern theatre of the war by 
displacing the able Carleton, by preparing even the details of an 
impossible campaign, and by appointing an incompetent general 
to conduct it. In the correspondence that passed between them, 
Germain shot many a venomed shaft at Carleton, and the latter, 
fired by righteous indignation, defended himself manfully. Why 
should anyone doubt such a nice creed? Does it not fit in with 
human nature—a coward persecuting a hero? But what, after all, 
is the evidence? 

The origin of Germain’s grudge has always been treated as 
more or less of a mystery. The most positive assertion is that of 
the late Professor Egerton, who said, ‘He had an old grudge 
against Carleton, who had given evidence against him on the 
occasion of his court-martial.’"' Few flaws can be picked in the 
scholarship of Professor Egerton, but this would appear to be one. 
He cited no authority for this statement, and there is good ground 
for rejecting it. How could Carleton be expected to give evidence 
about what happened on the field of Minden when he was thou- 
sands of miles away at the time that engagement was fought? He 
was then engaged in the siege of Quebec! It is possible that poli- 
tics poisoned the relations between the popular governor and the 
unpopular secretary of state, for the former had come to Canada 
as the appointee of the anti-Bute faction and the latter had long 
been an intimate of Bute. But no one has yet produced any proof 
of animus on the part of Germain before he had been in office for 
more than a year. By December, 1776, however, the secretary of 


1H. E. Egerton, A short history of British colonial policy (London, 1897), 248. 
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GERMAIN AND CARLETON 203 


state did betray personal feeling, for, on the 13th of that month, 
the king referred to a “‘great prejudice perhaps not unaccompanied 
with rancour in a certain breast against Governour Carleton.’’! 
That Germain had justification for this prejudice, is made clear, as 
will be shown, from an examination of the despatches which he had 
received from Quebec before this date. 

Over the appointment of ‘“‘placemen’’, the first irritation ex- 
perienced by Carleton was on June 1, 1776, when Gabriel Christie, 
just arrived from England, presented him with a commission as 
quartermaster-general—a position which Carleton had already 
filled with a man of his own choice. On the following day, he 
wrote to Germain saying that he would not allow the new ap- 
pointee to supplant the earlier one ‘‘until His Majesty’s further 
pleasure thereupon should be signified.’’? At first glance, it seems 
that the governor was right and the minister was wrong. Auth- 
ority to make the appointment had been sent to Carleton before 
Germain had entered the government. But Carleton appears in a 
less favourable light when one examines the conditions under 
which the dual appointment was made and when one compares 
the two appointees. The letter, authorizing the governor to select 
a quartermaster-general, had been written by the under-secretary, 
Pownall, in September, 1775. The appointment was then one 
which aroused little interest at home because the government did 
not dream of sending a British army to the St. Lawrence.‘ Carleton 
had encouraged the belief that Canada could look after itself and 
might even be used, if necessary, to keep the old colonies in order. 
Winter came before London heard that the insurgent Ameri- 
cans, having poured into Canada and overrun the colony, were 
closing in on Quebec. Then, in response to a desperate cry from 
Carleton, the government decided to send out a large military 
force from Britain. This was prepared during the winter and 
despatched in the spring—an army so strong in numbers and so 
complete in every detail that it was guaranteed to blow the 
Americans out of Canada’s citadel if, perchance, they had estab- 
lished themselves there. It was also designed to carry the war 
into the old colonies. The staff of this army very naturally in- 
cluded a quartermaster-general. Germain knew nothing of any 


‘Sir John Fortescue (ed.), Correspondence of King George the Third (London, 1927- 
8), III, 406. 

2Canadian Archives, Q, XII, 62, Carleton to Germain, June 2, 1776. 
'Ibid., XI, 217. 
‘There was talk of sending some Russians. 
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other appointment having been made or even permitted. His 
choice of Christie was unimpeachable. He was an excellent officer 
who later rose to the rank of major-general. Carleton’s appointee 
also rose in the world, becoming New Brunswick’s first governor. 
But, forgetting this peep into the future, and judging the relative 
merits of the rivals as they appeared at the time, what does one 
find? Christie had the better claim, being the senior in rank and 
an ‘‘old timer’ in Canada. Since the conquest, he had resided in 
the colony where he held one of the largest seigniories and was, 
perhaps, the senior lieutenant-colonel. His rival was only a major 
and a new comer—Thomas Carleton, the brother of the governor 
who had brought him in to give him this job.!_ If the secretary of 
state had been seeking to trip up the governor, he had a good 
opportunity in the appointment of the governor’s brother as 
quartermaster-general. But what did he do? On receiving the 
letter of June 2, he replied that Christie’s commission was can- 
celled in favour of Major Carleton, and that some other billet 
would be found for the disappointed officer.2 The governor, on 
the other hand, seems to have vented his spleen on Christie, who 
was already persona non grata because he had signed a petition 
against the Quebec Act, so dear to Carleton, and had been a cor- 
respondent of Maseres, for whom the governor had developed a 
strong dislike. According to Major Carleton, however, Christie 
was “‘cringing to the general in public and caballing against him 
in private.’’ 

Following this difficulty over a military appointment, came 
differences over some civil appointments. To understand these 
it is necessary to look back a little, because the material of the 
governor's complaints on this score seems to have originated in an 
imperfect understanding between himself and Germain’s pre- 
decessor, Lord Dartmouth. The new establishment drawn up 
after the passage of the Quebec Act provided for two courts of 


1This was not the first expression of brotherly love. The governor had earlier 
thought of providing for Major Thomas Carleton by making him surveyor-general in 
place of Samuel Holland who, it was rumoured, was to receive another appointment. 
The commission as surveyor-general was actually prepared but had to be destroyed 
when the Dutchman remained at his old post (ibid., XII, 123, Carleton to Germain, 
Aug. 10, 1776). 

2Jbid., XII, 90, Germain to Carleton, Aug. 22, 1776. 

8Jbid., 105, Christie to Germain, June 26, 1776; ibid., 118, purport of a conver- 
sation between Burgoyne and Christie at Montreal, June 25, 1776; Dartmouth Mss., 
Originals, No. 967, Maseres to Dartmouth, April 11, 1774; Shelburne Mss., CCXIII, 90, 
Thomas Carleton to Shelburne, June 21, 1776. 
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common pleas, one in Quebec and the other in Montreal, each with 
three judges. Before leaving England in 1774, Carleton discussed 
this establishment with Dartmouth, but apparently he did not 
explain clearly how he wished the bench to be filled, with the con- 
sequence that he and Dartmouth began to work at cross purposes 
in 1775. The old courts, which disappeared on May 1 of that 
year, when the Quebec Act came into force, were composed of four 
laymen, Adam Mabane and Thomas Dunn in Quebec, and John 
Fraser and John Marteilhe in Montreal. Anticipating some delay 
before new courts could be created, the governor, on April 26, 1775, 
issued a proclamation announcing that he had made a provisional 
arrangement for the administration of justice. This was the 
appointment of six conservators of the peace—the quartet who 
had been serving as judges, and two Canadians. These were Jean 
Claude Panet, the outstanding Canadian lawyer in the capital, 
and Hertel de Rouville, who resided in Montreal and had exer- 
cised a minor judicial office during the French régime. Apparently 
Carleton intended these six gentlemen to be the new judges when 
the courts were reconstituted regularly, but in England Dartmouth 
was looking about for judges and, in the autumn of 1775, he sent 
out two, Peter Livius and William Owen. They were both trained 
lawyers, and the former had also been a judge in New Hampshire. 
With them came another Dartmouth nominee, William Gordon, 
to be clerk of the crown and the pleas in the province. Distracted 
by the trying military situation, the governor did not write home 
about this trio, though two of them might replace men whom he 
had already selected, and, as will appear, there was something 
open to criticism in the mandamus which each of the three brought 
to Canada. In the summer of 1776, when the colony was cleared 
of the invaders, Carleton turned to the task of restoring civil 
government and applying the new constitution. In July, he 
issued a commission to the three conservators of the peace resident 
in the capital, Mabane, Dunn, and Panet, making them “judges 
of a court of civil jurisdiction within the district of Quebec’, and 
he issued a similar commission for Montreal. But this commis- 
sion, instead of naming the Montreal conservators of the peace, 
Marteilhe, Fraser, and Rouville, appointed Livius, Owen, and 
Gabriel Elzéar Taschereau. The last was obviously regarded by 
Carleton as replacing Rouville, who had been carried off prisoner 
by the Americans during their occupation of the country. The 
substitution of one Canadian for another raises no question per- 
tinent to this inquiry, but the other two substitutions deserve 
close scrutiny. 
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On August 10, 1776, not many days after making the above 
arrangements, Carleton wrote Germain a letter loaded with com- 
plaints about Owen, Livius, and Gordon.!’ Someone in England 
had blundered in launching Owen upon his “snadian career. 
Owen had come with a mandamus to be jude etroit, and a 
letter from Pownall stating that he would have a salary of £500. 
But this was the stipend of a judge at Quebec or Montreal, while 
only £100 a year was provided for the post at Detroit. The manly 
behaviour of the poor fellow in his rather awkward predicament 
made a favourable impression upon the governor. He considered 
the error to be one of name rather than of figure, and decided that 
he should correct it by appointing Owen to Montreal “‘in the absence 
of those sent away prisoners by the rebels.’’ This phrase shows 
that Carleton regarded him as a substitute for Fraser, the only 
judge beside Rouville who had been carried off by the enemy. 
This leaves Livius, who had been sent out specifically for the 
purpose of being appointed to Montreal, sitting in the place of 
Marteilhe. About this substitution, the governor said in the 
above letter that Livius’s mandamus “turns about his business 
one of the judges at Montreal.’’ But, in Carleton’s own words of 
the following year, Marteilhe “‘had been some time before afflicted 
by sickness which disqualified him, in some measure, for continuing 
with advantage’”’,? and, if Livius’s appointment to Montreal had 
really worked a wrong, Carleton repeated it by adding Owen on his 
own authority. The governor raised further objections in connexion 
with a second office which Livius had come out with authority to 
fill. ‘‘This gentleman’’, said Carleton, ‘‘is commissioned to be 
judge of the vice-admiralty court of the province and thereby 
supersedes the surrogate I had appointed. And as by the former 
of his offices [judge of the common pleas] that gentleman is under 
the necessity of residing at Montreal, he must execute the admir- 
alty jurisdiction by his deputy at Quebec.’”’ Here a word of 
explanation is necessary. Years before, Carleton himself had 
been commissioned judge of the vice-admiralty court, and, not 
being able to exercise the jurisdiction in person, he had appointed 
a surrogate, A. Johnson, in 1769. As a matter of fact, Carleton’s 
commission of vice-admiralty, under which Johnson was acting, 
had been annulled by the Quebec Act, which revoked all commis- 
sions issued to judges and other civil officers in the colony. More- 
over, Carleton was objecting to what he had been doing himself— 
10., XII, 119. 
*Jbid., XIV, 265. 
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to Livius exercising this jurisdiction by deputy. It is interesting 
to observe that, earlier in this letter, Carleton had denounced 
deputies on principle. He did it in connexion with the mandamus 
presented by Gordon which, he said, covered five distinct offices 
distributed between Quebec and Montreal. He added that he had 
appointed him to only one. He also denounced as rotten the 
system of fees which was continued although, according to him, it 
was to have been dropped with the passage of the Quebec Act. It 
will be observed that all Carleton’s complaints in this letter of 
August 10, 1776, which was distinctly querulous in tone, had to do 
with appointments made by, or under, Dartmouth and with which 
Germain had had nothing to do. 

Germain did not touch the business of civil appointments 
until August 22, 1776, when he wrote to Carleton informing 
him of some new arrangements. This letter,! due to war and 
weather, did not reach Quebec until May 6, 1777. The new 
arrangements were as follows. Livius was to descend to Quebec 
to succeed Hey, the chief justice, who had at last decided to 
remain in England where he had been since the fall of 1775, and 
Owen was to be judge in Montreal, the mistake in his warrant 
having been discovered. Two further changes were to be made as 
a consequence of the promotion of Livius and the death of the 
attorney-general, Henry Kneller, who had been absent in England 
since 1775. An English lawyer named Edward Southouse had 
been selected to succeed Kneller, but now he was to fill the vacancy 
left by Livius in Montreal. The attorney-generalship, thus 
opened, was to be filled by James Monk, who had been solicitor- 
general of Nova Scotia. 

When Germain later received Carleton’s despatch of August 
10, 1776, it was too late in the autumn to send a reply that season. 
But this delay was not serious because the only valid complaint 
which was not already answered by the above readjustments was 
that concerning Gordon, and with this the secretary of state dealt 
in a letter written on March 26, 1777.2, Having learned in the 
previous summer, through a letter from Gordon to Dartmouth, 
that Carleton had objected to the mandamus as deficient in form, 
Germain had examined the establishment agreed to while Carleton 
was in England and had found that Gordon's office corresponded 
exactly with it. He had referred the matter to the king out of 
courtesy to Dartmouth, and had already sent a correct warrant. 
'bid., XII, 92. 
*Ibid., XIII, 90. 
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Germain further observed that he would never have consented to 
this appointment if he had been aware that the one office had 
branched out into so many, and implied that all would have been 
well if Carleton had reported directly upon his refusal to admit 
Gordon to office and his reason for so doing. As for the elimina- 
tion of fees, he said that he could find no record of any such measure 
having been agreed upon, and he added that it would have slowed 
up the course of justice. 

Carleton had no reply to make to this, but he was in a very 
bad mood and, on May 23, 1777,' he attacked Germain for turning 
out of their employment two men of ability and character, both of 
whom had “‘exposed their lives more than once to oppose rebellion” 
—William Grant who had been acting as attorney-general in the 
absence of Kneller, and John Fraser, the judge. He wound up his 
letter with the following thrust: ‘I am at a loss to know, after the 
fate of these gentlemen, how I can even talk of rewarding those 
who have preserved their loyalty, without an appearance of 
mockery. Of this you may be assured, that such things will 
occasion no small exultation among the king’s enemies.’’ Germain 
replied on July 25,? that he had only replaced Dartmouth’s 
nominees and had not interfered in the appointments which 
Dartmouth had left to be made in Canada, and he was, therefore, 
unable to comprehend how he had turned anybody out of any 
office. He expressed concern for the misfortune of Grant and 
Fraser and promised to seek compensation for them. Germain 
was right, and the only points which Carleton could make in his 
rambling answer on October 15,’ were that he had requested 
Cramahé, the lieutenant-governor, to recommend Grant to succeed 
Kneller, and that Southouse was totally ignorant of the laws, 
manners, customs, and language of the Canadians. Now he even 
stated that Southouse had turned out Fraser, forgetting that he 
himself, more than a year previously, had put Owen in Fraser's 
place. Meanwhile Germain had arranged Fraser’s restoration to 
his old seat on the bench. Grant, who was a young fellow just 
commencing his career, returned to England where he prospered 
in his profession until he achieved a knighthood and the dignified 
office of master of the rolls. 

This long and tangled tale of Carleton’s quarrel with Germain 
over civil appointments may be concluded by a short reference to 
\Tbid., 160. 
2Jbid., 180. 
3Jbid., XIV, 264 (In the calendar this page is wrongly entered as 304.) 
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the question of council vacancies. When faced with the task of 
inaugurating the new constitution of the Quebec Act in the summer 
of 1776, Carleton contemplated the council named in his instruc- 
tions and what did he find? Four members had been carried off 
prisoners, three had died, two were in England, and one was so 
old and infirm that he could not attend. Among the above ten, 
were six of the seven Canadians admitted by the new oath.! 
Moreover, of the remaining twelve members who could put in an 
appearance, five were soon to prove that they were willing to 
placate the English-speaking minority in the colony by allowing 
them the benefits of English law and trial by jury for civil suits.* 
This concession, though in accordance with his instructions, 
Carleton was determined to prevent. As a consequence, he was 
uneasy over the personnel of the council. This explains a letter 
which he wrote to Germain on August 15, 1776,* intimating that 
he was going to appoint four men, whom he named, to take the 
places of the three deceased councillors and the one seat provided 
for originally but never filled. He had no authority for taking 
such a step, his instructions empowering him only to nominate for 
the home government to appoint, and on second thought he re- 
frained. To Germain, however, he gave a different reason for 
holding back. Writing on June 27, 1777,‘ he said: 
Upon finding we had a sufficient number of members in the province 
to proceed upon the business of legislation, I deferred the nominating 
of any, as the delay could not prove so offensive to them or hurtful 
to the king’s service, as after some time enjoying the office to find 
themselves turned out of their seats by your Lordship, and others 
set up whom they might with some reason deem deserving of little 
favour from the crown. 


What an insult from a governor to a secretary of state! Not 
one word did he breathe of his own legal incapacity to fill the 
vacancies. 

Turning now to trace the quarrel over military matters from its 
beginning, one finds that Carleton on September 28, 1776, took 
fire at two sentences in Germain’s otherwise very complimentary 
despatch of June 21, in reply to his own of May 14, giving a sum- 
mary account of the siege and the relief of Quebec. The two sen- 
tences in question are as follows: 

\Tbid., XII, 172, ‘Exact state of His Majesty’s council”, Aug. 15, 1776. 

2Canadian Archives, legislative council, D, 13. 

30, XII, 170. 
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I must necessarily regret that you have neither specified the 
actual force of the rebels, nor communicated the intelligence which 
you may have received, or the conjectures which you have formed, 
relative to their intentions. Your silence also as to your own in- 
tended operations, and the present disposition of the Canadians, is 
much to be lamented; because the ignorance in which you have left 
me, concerning those matters, renders it impossible for me to convey 
to you at present any further instructions. 


There was justice in Germain’s remarks. Carleton had written 
home in the previous September for an army of ten or twelve 
thousand men, urging that the war could not be “‘carried on more 
advantageously than from hence.’ The government had sent 
him the desired army, and the minister was anxious to know what 
were the general conditions and what were the prospects of the 
campaign that the governor proposed to conduct. 
Carleton’s reply* was insulting: 
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I must beg leave to observe that I could have had but one great 
object in view when I wrote the letter your Lordship alludes to, the 
expulsion of the rebels from this province in the most rapid manner 
possible, which was happily executed long before I could profit by 
any instruction your Lordship might think necessary to favour me 
with. 

The next operation of importance was to establish a naval force 
on Lake Champlain, to command the navigation of that lake, 
and render the passage for the troops in batteaux secure, in order to 
pursue the rebels into their own provinces; neither in this could 
your Lordship have afforded me any assistance, had I required it in 
that letter. To say the truth, I flattered myself you not only knew 
this was the next step to be taken, but that a number of flat-bottomed 
boats and materials prepared and ready to be joyned together with 
all their apparatus for rigging, arming, etc., would have been sent 
me from England early in the spring, the expediency of which 
measure I clearly pointed out to Mr. Pringle when he received my 
letters at Quebec the latter end of November last... . 

Only ten flat-bottomed boats and materials for building fourteen 
boats to carry one gun each in their bow, have arrived. 


gg 


There is something suspicious about this reference, which appears 
to have been his first, to boats and materials expected but 










1Jbid., XII, 45. 
2Ibid., XI, 262. 
’Jbid., XII, 188, Carleton to Germain, Sept. 28, 1776. 
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not sent with the armament in the spring. More than three 
months had elapsed since he had chased the Americans out of the 
colony and had found it difficult to pursue them for lack of trans- 
portation over Lake Champlain. Why did he wait all this time 
before making his complaint on such a vital matter? 

In his own mind Carleton knew very well why the Americans 
got away, and it was not because of any neglect of preparations 
in England. A glance at military operations in the middle of June 
shows who was responsible. On the morning of the 14th, the 
main body of the Americans under Sullivan began to retreat up 
the Richelieu. An hour after they had abandoned their camp at 
Sorel, some ‘‘tommies’’ were in it. On the 15th, the pursuit was 
begun by four thousand troops under Burgoyne, who was ordered 
not to press the enemy too hard until they were caught in the rear 
by the main force under Carleton. On the morning of the 16th, 
Carleton was to have been at St. John’s, having sailed up the St. 
Lawrence and marched across from Longueuil. On the afternoon 
of the 15th, he was lying wind-bound at Varennes. He could have 
landed his men and marched them over a good road to his objec- 
tive by the appointed time, but he delayed. On the 16th, Arnold 
and his little garrison from Montreal reached St. John’s, where 
Sullivan had not yet arrived and there were no boats to bear his 
force away. Late on the evening of the 17th, Sullivan 
arrived and on the 18th, the boats having come, his men embarked 
and sailed away, having destroyed all the shipping that they left 
behind. That evening, when the last Americans had just rowed 
out of musket range, Burgoyne’s men dashed into St. John’s. 
Carleton appeared on the scene next morning. He could have 
captured the whole American army and all the American boats, 
which would have given him command of Lake Champlain, had he 
done his duty as a soldier. But the statesman had obscured the 
soldier. The Declaration of Independence was still in the future, 
and he was reluctant to push ‘‘the deluded people of the colonies” 
over the brink into an irreconcilable war. His deliberate delay 
ruined the campaign of 1776, and possibly altered the outcome of 
the war. Of course, he did not explain any of this to Germain, and 
no one in Britain seems to have had more than a vague notion that 
Carleton had not done what he might have done with the powerful 
armament that had been sent him at his own request. 

Three months and a half were required by Carleton to recover 


1For the following details see Justin H, Smith, Our struggle for the fourteenth colony 
(New York, 1907), chap. XXXIV. 
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what he had rejected—the control of Lake Champlain. Then on 
October 4, he sailed up the lake. He was able to take Crown Point 
but unable to proceed against Ticonderoga, where Gates now had 
nine thousand men. On November 2, the governor abandoned 
Crown Point and turned his army north to winter in Canada. 
This movement, which was perhaps inevitable at the time, re- 
lieved the pressure on Gates and released a considerable portion of 
his force to move south. Howe felt the result—successful attacks 
by Washington. Germain saw the connexion, and, in a letter of 
March 26, 1777,! mentioned it to Carleton. The passage in ques- 
tion has seldom been quoted but has often been referred to as a 
glaring example of the severe and unjust censure which the minister 
heaped upon the governor. It reads as follows: 
I have had the mortification to learn that upon your repassing 
Lake Champlain a very considerable number of the insurgents, 
finding their presence no longer necessary near Ticonderoga, imme- 
diately marched from thence and joined the rebel forces in the 
Provinces of New York and Jersey. That unexpected reinforcement 
was more particularly unfortunate for us as it enabled the rebels to 
break in, with some degree of success, upon parts of the winter 
quarters that were taken up by the army under the command of Sir 
Wm. Howe. 


It will be observed that Germain merely pointed out the un- 
fortunate consequences of Carleton’s action in turning back from 
Crown Point. He did not censure him for this action, and he 
could not do it because he did not know whether the action could 
have been avoided at that time without possibly worse results. 
Whatever blame there may have been in Germain’s own mind was 
attached to the right man but to the wrong action. Carleton, 
taking for granted that this blame existed and was expressed in the 
words already quoted, replied most indignantly in a letter of May 
20, which will be discussed presently.? 

The supersession of Carleton by Burgoyne dates from August, 
1776, and there is no evidence that Germain harboured any grudge 
against Carleton at this time. Moreover, the recently published 
correspondence of George III shows that the appointment to such 
an important command as that given to Burgoyne in the spring of 
1777 was not left to Germain to decide. It was a cabinet matter 
and the king had to be convinced. It is very doubtful if the 


10, XIII, 73. 


2Jnfra, p. 217. 
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secretary of state in charge of American affairs could have swung 
the cabinet and turned the royal head simply because he cherished 
a private spite. 

What stood in Carleton’s way was military etiquette. On 
March 28, 1776, as the armament for Quebec was getting ready 
to sail, Germain wrote? to Carleton, giving him general instructions. 
They were only general because, as the much maligned secretary 
said, ‘‘these operations must be left to your own judgment and 
discretion, as it would be highly improper at such a distance to 
give any positive orders, especially as so much confidence is placed 
in your knowledge and military experience.’’ One of these in- 
structions was that, if he cleared the province of ‘‘the rebels’, he 
was in his ‘‘future progress [to] contribute to the success of the army 
under General Howe.’ Although this general, along with his 
brother, the admiral, was shortly afterward made a commissioner 
for the pacification of America and was, therefore, regarded as the 
supreme military commander on the American continent, on the 
army list he was junior to Carleton, who held the same rank of 
major-general. What would happen when the two armies effected 
a junction? Carleton seems to have ignored the possibility of a 
delicate situation, but Howe did not. He wrote home about it, 
and, as a consequence, it was decided not to send the senior officer 
to assist the junior. To convey the decision to the governor, the 
secretary of state, on August 22, 1776, penned a despatch® which 
deserves examination. It opened with a compliment. ‘The 
rapid success of His Majesty’s arms in driving the rebels out of 
Canada does great honour to your conduct.’ Then it proceeded to 
remind the governor that, when he had made the colony secure from 
attack, ‘‘there still remains another part of your duty to be under- 
taken which will require all your abilities and the strictest applica- 
tion.’’ This was the restoration of peace and the establishment 
of good order and legal government. ‘“‘It is an object of the great- 
est importance to this country; the difficulties attending it are 
immense; but His Majesty depends upon your zeal and upon your 
experience for carrying it into execution.’”’ Therefore, Carleton 
was to detach ‘‘Burgoyne or such other officer as you shall think 
most proper with that part of your forces which can be spared 
from the immediate defence of your province to carry out such 


‘Jane Clark, ‘“‘The command of the Canadian army for the campaign of 1777” 
(CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, X, 129). 
20, XII, 4. 
‘Ibid., 88. 
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operations as shall be most conducive to the success of the army 
acting on the side of New York, and that you direct the officer so 
detached to communicate with and put himself under the com- 
mand of General Howe.’’ Another compliment was inserted as a 
conclusion. ‘“‘I cannot finish this despatch without repeating to 
you the confidence which His Majesty places in your duty, your 
zeal, and your attachment to His service, and that you cannot 
more effectually recommend yourself to His Royal approbation 
and favour than by exerting yourself as successfully in your civil 
capacity as you have already done in your military command.” 
Far from being the work of a malicious secretary of state seeking 
an opportunity to make the governor squirm, this letter was a 
studied and artful effort to save the feelings of the man to whom 
it was written. Unfortunately, the ship to which it was entrusted 
failed to reach its destination, though it entered the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence three times before it was finally turned back, and, until 
the following spring, Carleton had no intimation that he was to be 
superseded. 

The news of the retirement from Lake Champlain created an 
unfortunate impression in London. Why had the governor not 
done more with the strong army that had been sent him? The 
disappointment was so great and the criticism so strong that the 
king, who had displayed a tenderness for Carleton, entertained the 
fear that the cabinet might decide to recall him in disgrace. This, 
George III was anxious to avoid as cruel and uncalled for, and he 
suggested to Lord North on December 13, 1776, that he postpone 
the whole discussion if the proposal were actually made.' The 
question of who should command the army that was to proceed 
south from Canada was again being considered by the cabinet, but 
it was a foregone conclusion that Carleton would not lead it. 
Even the king admitted that he was perhaps “‘too cold and not so 
active as might be wished’’, and then there was still the obstacle 
of military etiquette. The natural choice was Burgoyne, who had 
been over a great part of the route already. Though junior to 
Carleton, he held the same rank, and at this time he seemed to be 
more promising and was certainly better known. 

Neither the general conception nor the detailed plans of the 
campaign conducted from Canada in 1777 were the work of 
Germain. The general conception was suggested by Carleton in 
September, 1775, when he begged for an army to strike a vital blow 
to the south. In 1776, the home government gave him every 

‘Correspondence of King George the Third, III, 406. 
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opportunity to deliver this blow. What he failed to achieve in 
that year was, broadly speaking, the object of the expedition in 
the following season. Burgoyne, who spent the winter of 1776- 
1777 in England, prepared the plans of his own campaign. With 
very little variation, the secretary of state adopted the proposals 
which this combined soldier, politician, playwright, and social 
leader submitted on February 28, 1777'—even to the detail of the 
particular units to be left in Canada. The discovery that Howe, 
after all, was informed of the plan to launch Burgoyne in the 
direction of Albany has absolved Germain from the sin of omission 
which has so long blackened his name. But this has done his 
memory little good because another sin—a sin of commission—has 
been found. He is now condemned for sanctioning Howe’s pro- 
posal to march south, and it is suggested that the secretary of state 
did not see the incompatibility of the two campaigns because of an 
abysmal ignorance of American geography.? But Howe knew 
American geography and he did not see the supposed incom- 
patibility, nor did Burgoyne himself. And Carleton, judging from 
his silence, was equally blind. In Montreal, on June 10, Carleton 
delivered to Burgoyne a letter of April 5, from Howe.* In this 
letter, the commander-in-chief informed the governor that he 
could not ‘‘detach a corps in the beginning of the campaign’”’ to 
operate up the Hudson, and, as he would probably be in Pennsyl- 
vania at the very time the army descended from the north, he 
would not be able ‘‘to communicate with the officer commanding 
it so soon as I could wish.”’ However, he added, Albany could be 
taken, and further progress would be assisted by the numerous 
friends of the British government in that part of the country, so 
that it would ‘“‘prove no difficult task to reduce the more rebellious 
parts” of the colony of New York. All that could be promised 
from the south was the following: ‘‘I shall endeavour to have a 
corps on the lower part of Hudson River sufficient to open the 
communication for shipping through the Highlands, at present 
obstructed by several forts erected by the rebels for that purpose, 
which corps may afterwards act in favour of the northern army.” 
In spite of this highly important intelligence, Carleton seems to 
have had no misgivings and Burgoyne went blithely on to disaster. 


10, XIII, 28. 

?Jane Clark, ‘‘Responsibility for the failure of the Burgoyne campaign” (American 
historical review, XXXV, 542). 
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The reason is obvious. The idea of Burgoyne conducting only 
half of a campaign sprang from Saratoga and had no official exist- 
ence prior to that fatal event. 

A careful examination of the whole correspondence that passed 
between the secretary of state and the governor reverses the tradi- 
tional story of the relations between these two men. True there 
were venomed shafts flying across the Atlantic, but they were 
aimed from Quebec rather than from London. Not Carleton but 
Germain was on the defensive. The minister’s letters were 
studiously correct; the governor’s were not. His own brother 
gave him away. Writing to Lord Shelburne, Major Carleton said 
that the governor’s ‘‘correspondence with Cain will not dispose the 
latter to continue him in his government.’"' And the king himself, 
in a letter which was by no means favourable to the minister, later 
observed that ‘‘Carleton was highly wrong in permitting his pen 
to convey such asperity to a secretary of state and therefore has 
been removed from the government of Canada.’ The removal 
took the form of a prompt acceptance of his resignation, which 
was inspired by the news that he was not to command the expe- 
dition led by Burgoyne. The resignation was received by Lord 
North about July 1, 1777, and would have taken effect that year 
had not heaven intervened to turn back Haldimand’s vessel. 

While sending in his resignation to the prime minister, the 
governor poured out the vials of his wrath in three remarkable 
despatches to the secretary of state. They were written on May 
20, 22, and 23, and are in reply to three from Germain received on 
May 6, two dated August 22, 1776, and the other March 26, 1777. 
Here it is necessary to pick up the threads dropped above and to 
weave them together. Germain’s three letters have been already 
mentioned—that notifying the governor of the reshuffling of civil 
offices, that directing him to turn over the command of the army 
moving south and to concentrate upon the business of government, 
and that pointing out the unfortunate effects of his retreat from 
Lake Champlain. The last was of a different character from what 
is implied by this reference. The supposed criticism was only a 
short paragraph in a rather long document giving general direc- 
tions for launching Burgoyne. Reference has also been made to 
Carleton’s third letter—that of May 23, in which he maliciously 
accused the secretary of state of playing into the hands of ‘‘the 

Shelburne Mss., CCXIII, 97, Thomas Carleton to Shelburne, June 13, 1777. 
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king’s enemies’’ by turning Grant and Fraser out of their offices. 
That of May 20,' is devoted to a long discussion of military oper- 
ations and is loaded with sarcasm. Referring to the delay of the 
August despatch concerning the command of the army, the 
governor said that he had imputed the apparent silence of the 
minister ‘“‘to an opinion, pretty general, that any officer entrusted 
with supreme command ought, upon the spot, to see what was 
most expedient to be done, better than a great general at three 
thousand miles’ distance.’’ The letter continued as follows: 
but considering your Lordship well knew how impossible it was for 
me to make the least preparations during the winter; and that 
agreeable to my desire, your Lordship had been frequently impor- 
tuned for boats, prepared timbers, with other materials necessary for 
suddenly putting together and equipping a marine force for the lake 
service, and its immediate passage; and seeing all those solicitations 
disregarded by your Lordship; that all the artificers sent out for 
this great work dropped in, few at a time, and mostly late in the 
season, as if destined only to prepare matters for the following year. 
I naturally concluded, either that your Lordship had taken your 
measures with such great wisdom that the rebels must immediately 
be compelled to lay down their arms and implore the King’s mercy 
without our assistance, or that you had suspicions the forces here 
might be necessary for the defence of the province, and that your 
Lordship might not wish I should have the power, lest, with an 
indiscreet ardour, I should push on so as not to be able to return, as 
might become necessary, for the defence of Canada. 


Some pages later he charged the secretary of state with giving his 
return from Crown Point as the first reason for his military super- 
session. Germain had said nothing of the kind, and Carleton seems, 
in his bitterness, to have forgotten for the moment that his super- 
session had been decided upon in London more than ten weeks 
before his turning back from Crown Point. The governor’s other 
letter, written on May 22,” opens with twoshort paragraphs, the first 
depicting the weak garrison that would be left in Canada on 
Burgoyne’s departure, and the second confessing that, if he had 
not been interfered with, he would have taken still more troops 
out of the province, but from Ticonderoga would have kept an 
eye on the defence of the colony as presumably neither Howe nor 
Burgoyne would do. Carleton then seems to have been carried 


10, XIII, 111 (Printed in Canadian Archives Report, 1885, note D 1.) 
2Ibid., 156. 
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away by the intensity of his feeling. His expression became 
involved as, under the cover of quoting gossip and asserting his 
own disbelief, he dared to charge the secretary of state with under- 
mining his position of governor by stirring up sedition in Canada. 
Referring to the news brought by the first ships in the spring of 
1776, one of the more lucid parts of this dark passage reads as 
follows: 
Your Lordship was announced minister and distributor of all 
favours, it was then rumoured your Lordship’s intentions were to 
remove me from this command the first opportunity in the mean 
time that you would render it as irksome to me as possible by every 
kind of slight, disregard and censure, occasion and events might render 
plausible; The removal I thought probable, but expected it would 
come with candour to myself and safety to Crown, and in this shape 
it might have taken place without public evil or private regret, but 
the latter system strikes not at me, for I am nothing, but imme- 
diately at the King’s government. 


No evidence has yet been found to support the suggestion about 
Germain’s intentions, nor even the rumours about them. Rumours, 
however, may well have existed because they would have been 
ideal ammunition for Carleton’s political enemies in the colony. 
They may even have created or at least exaggerated such rumours. 
Before leaving these three perverse and nasty-tempered letters of 
the governor, attention should be drawn to their date—a full fort- 
night after the receipt of the despatches to which they were replies. 
Would he have delayed so long had his indignation been purely 
righteous? 

Carleton’s barbs stung Germain, who defended himself in two 
despatches on July 25, 1777. One was in answer to the governor's 
of May 23, dealing with civil appointments, and has been men- 
tioned above. The other! replied to the charges in the letters of 
May 20 and 22. The secretary of state denied the insinuation 
that he had been solely responsible for the decision about the 
command of the army, asserting that it had been the work of the 
cabinet and of the king. He also gave the reason for the decision: 

His Majesty has uniformly declared His intentions that the two 

commanders-in-chief, which He had appointed by commission under 

the great seal for different commands in America, should not inter- 
fere with each other; but even if such had not been originally His 

Majesty’s purpose, yet from the time it was judged necessary to 
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appoint only Lord and Sir William Howe His Majesty’s commis- 
sioners for restoring peace, it became impossible to vest you with 
the command of the army in which Sir William Howe was to serve. 


He likewise repudiated responsibility for the military failure of 

1776: 
It would ill become my situation to enter into an ill-humoured 
altercation with you upon various parts of your letters respecting 
the operations of the last campaign. All I shall say upon the subject 
is, that every possible exertion was made here to supply you with 
such a force as we flattered ourselves would have been sufficient, 
not only for the recovery of the Province of Quebec, but to enable 
you to assist Sir Wm. Howe in his operations by sending a part of 
your army to penetrate as far as Albany. The expectation of such 
success was not the offspring of idle conjecture but was founded 
upon the opinions of many officers who had served in that country; 
and indeed, if the intelligence we have since received be true, the 
rebels intended to have abandoned their post at Ticonderoga had 
you marched your army towards it. 

He concluded: 


I cannot finish this despatch without expressing my astonishment 
at your supposition that any consideration could prevail with me 
to condescend so very far beneath my character as to encourage 
faction and cabal in your government. I trust you did not so 
lightly give credit to intelligence when you were to decide upon 
measures relating to the public service. 


This was Germain’s climax, but Carleton’s did not come until 
he was penning his very last despatch as governor. Writing on 
June 25, 1778, to justify his unjustifiable dismissal of Chief Justice 
Livius, and comparing it with his equally arbitrary dismissal of 
Irving and Mabane from the council twelve years before,’ he 
said: 

Thus on my departure, as at my arrival, I found it necessary to 

exert some acts of severity. The last I hope will be attended with 

consequences as favourable to the tranquility of the province as the 
former, for from that event there was not the least appearance of a 
cabal of this sort till your Lordship’s arrangements and new system 
of politics brought them forth. With my removal, I trust those 


1See A. L. Burt, ‘‘Sir Guy Carleton and his first council’? (CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
Review, IV, 321); ibid., V, 196, ‘‘The tragedy of Chief Justice Livius.”’ (The title of 
the fcrmer article contains an error. Carleton was not knighted until ten years after 
the incident there discussed.) 
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measures will change, and though the distinguished character of my 
successor may be of no consideration with your Lordship, the tran- 
quility of this people, the security of this important province, the 
dignity and dominion of the crown, will I now hope appear worthy 
of some attention. But should all those still give place to private 
resentment, or private favour, if the power of the crown within the 
province must be trampled down to exalt the sway of inferior ser- 
vants and scribblers and, while calous to the merit of old and faithful 
servants, all places disposed of like private property to friends and 
followers, no matter how unqualified or whom they thrust out, or to 
such who are loud in their own praise and abuse of better men, though 
in both equally unjust, if unconcerned for the interests of the king 
our master his authority must be here destroyed, that the rapine and 
dirt of office may find no restraint, I will venture to prognosticate 
that instead of subordination, tranquility and obedience, your 
Lordship will soon perceive faction and sedition among both troops 
and people, and this great province run headlong into the same 
disorders our neighbours have experienced with no less detriment to 
the interests of Great Britain.! 


The quarrel was never settled. In December, 1781, when 
casting about for a new American commander who had taken no 
part in the struggle against the colonies, the king could think of 
no one better than Carleton; and, therefore, he wrote to Germain 
asking him to patch up his differences with Sir Guy through some 
common friend.2, Germain’s reply* intimated that an accom- 
modation was impossible unless the man who had given the offense 
should take the first step to remove it: 

The very extraordinary letters which Sir Guy Carleton chose to write 

to Lord George still fill him with surprise and astonishment, as his 
motives for such conduct are still unknown, but the style and manner 
of them were improper to have passed between one gentleman and 
another, but Lord George could not presume to decide upon the 


propriety used to Your Majesty’s servant when he was executing 
your commands. 


He also suggested that it would not much matter, because the 
cabinet was drifting away from his policy for America and he 
would not long remain in office. The king appealed to North, 
who characteristically gave no help, except to suggest a successor 


10, XV, 158. 
2Correspondence of King George the Third, V, 313. 
*Tbid., 314. 
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for Germain if Carleton were appointed. In the words of George 
III, Germain expected Carleton ‘‘to unsay what stands in his 
correspondence on the matter investigated by the cabinet, that it 
may be seen whether the accusations are groundless.’’' Carleton 
would neither serve under Germain again nor would he retract any- 
thing. Thus the matter hung fire until February, 1782, when Ger- 
main was squeezed out of the cabinet. Yet Carleton’s appointment, 
which followed, does not appear to have been the sole cause of his 
enemy’s retirement.? Here it may be added that Germain was 
not responsible for keeping Carleton out of the war solong. Back 
in 1779, Lord North had lamented that no command had yet been 
found for Sir Guy, only to extract from the king the remark that 
it was difficult to find employment for him because of his strong 
dislike of Lord Amherst, the commander-in-chief of all the 
forces.? 

The whole story is as unedifying as ever, but it raises a new 
question. Why did the governor behave as he did toward the 
secretary of state? It would seem that the root of the trouble 
was Carleton’s professional disdain for Germain because of the 
latter’s conduct on the battlefield of Minden where, as Lord George 
Sackville, he had repeatedly refused to let the cavalry charge and 
so turn into a smashing victory the success already gained by the 
infantry. Why Sackville refused now appears a mystery to which 
politics may be the key,’ but contemporaries unhesitatingly 
damned him as acoward. For this they were not to blame, seeing 
that George II had ordered the sentence of the court martial to be 
read out to the British army everywhere with the comment that 
it was worse than death. Not till May, 1776, did Carleton know 
that he had to take orders from this man whom he despised. A 
further clue may be found in the governor’s character, which 
becomes less simple the more it is studied. Though he possessed 
some excellent qualities, it is more and more apparent that his 
nature had an ugly twist. When crossed he displayed a treach- 
erous temper, and when cornered he would cut his way out unre- 
strained by any scruple. Still another clue may be discovered in 
the fact that Carleton was a humiliated, disillusioned, and em- 
bittered man. He had promised the home government that 
Canada would be a tower of strength, but it had turned out to be 


1Tbid., 319. 

2Ibid., 359. 

3Jbid., IV, 417. 

‘See A. von Ruville, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (London, 1907) II, 243. 
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a broken reed. He was “‘much hurt’ by being left out of the 
commission issued to the Howe brothers in the spring of 1776. He 
still had a chance to realize his ambition of playing a leading rdéle 
on the American stage, but he ‘“‘fizzled’’ it. In the previous 
autumn, he had held out hopes of striking a vital blow at the 
rebellious colonies if he were given a sufficient force. Then, when 
he had this force, he deliberately refrained from delivering the 
promised blow. The political mirage which inspired his otherwise 
strange inaction soon vanished, and he must have been tortured 
by fear lest the real reason for the escape of the American army be 
detected. He hoped to repair his fault in 1777, only to learn, in the 
spring of that year, that his chance had passed away. Meanwhile, 
he was also irritated by civil appointments not going as he wished 
them—which was partly his own fault—and by troubles produced 
by his own disobedience. The home government did not discover 
until after his departure that he had created an inner or privy 
council and had prevented the English-speaking minority from 
enjoying the legal concessions which had been designed for them 
and to which they were justly entitled, but in Canada these things 
were seen at the time and they were known to be contrary to his 
instructions. The consequent friction culminated in his high- 
handed dismissal of the chief justice who had caught him in his 
wrong-doing. Putting all these considerations together, it would 
appear that, as sometimes happens with poison in the human body, 
all the bitterness stirred in Carleton by many causes was concen- 
trated in one festering sore. 


A. L. Burt 


1Correspondence of King George the Third, III, 403. 
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THE Crisis OF 1837 IN A BACK TOWNSHIP OF UPPER CANADA, 
BEING THE DIARY OF JOSEPH RICHARD THOMPSON 


OSEPH RICHARD THOMPSON, the author of this brief 
journal of events in a back township of Upper Canada at the 
time of the Rebellion of 1837, was born in Salisbury, Wilts, on 
December 18, 1803. He was the son of Major Joseph Thompson 
of His Majesty’s 40th Regiment of Foot. He adopted the pro- 
fession of the bar, and, in 1835, came to Canada, settling with his 
family in the township of Brock, which lies south-east of Lake 
Simcoe and to-day forms part of Ontario County. This district, 
distant from Toronto some sixty miles by road, was then newly 
settled, the first homesteads having been taken up there about 
1820. The population grew fairly rapidly, amounting by 1838, it 
appears, to 1,321 souls, whose antecedents may be approximately 
judged from the fact that they were classified in religious denom- 
inations as follows: Church of England, 554; Presbyterians, 326; 
Methodists, 206; Roman Catholics, 154; Baptists, 59; Christians, 
22.1 Among the arrivals of 1827 was Matthew Cowan, who as a 
local magistrate is a person of some importance in Thompson’s 
notes. His tombstone in Brock bears witness that he was a 
native of Tipperary, that he there enjoyed the rank of lieutenant 
in the yeomanry, and that he held in Canada the commission of 
the peace for thirty years, until his death at the age of eighty-nine. 
He is|an interesting type of the reinforcements which the loyalist 
element in Upper Canada received between the War of 1812 
and the rebellion. 

Thompson apparently played a prominent part in the life of the 
expanding settlement until his early death, in 1855. His younger 
brother, Lieutenant-Colonel John Hall Thompson, lived to take 
part in the Confederation movement and to represent north 
Ontario in the first Dominion parliament. 

This journal, written two years after Thompson’s arrival in 
Canada, throws interesting light on conditions in the back settle- 
ments during and after Mackenzie’s abortive insurrection. It is 


1Figures presented to Bishop Strachan by Thompson in 1839. Rev. J. H. Kidd 
in the Cannington Gleaner, April 19, 1928. 
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striking evidence of the isolation of those districts, of the difficulty 
of obtaining reliable information as to what was happening at the 
seat of government, and of the way in which the settlers were con- 
sequently at the mercy of the wildest rumours, a fine selection of 
which are reproduced here. The journal indicates that, in a time 
of stress, the residents of the ‘‘frontier’’ districts felt that the best 
assurance of safety for themselves and their property lay in their 
own right arms, and that they had definite recourse, in one case at 
least, to the principle of the vigilance committee. 

It is a notable fact that this document contains no mention of 
the leaders of the rebellion or of the motives which led them to 
take uparms. The predominant interest of the persons who figure 
in its pages is the protection of property during the period of un- 
certainty resulting from the rising; and we should probably not be 
very far wrong in assuming that this was the chief thought in the 
minds of most Upper Canadian citizens in December, 1837. Some 
few of Thompson’s neighbours appear to have joined Mackenzie, 
or departed with the intention of doing so, but they were, probably, 
a numerically unimportant element; and, at the other end of the 
scale, the officious activity of the aggressive loyalists, notably 
Cowan and his Orange assistants, was such as to discourage any 
lukewarm sympathizers with the rebels, once trouble had broken 
out openly. Between these two extremes there was plenty of 
ground for apprehension in the condition of disorder and uncer- 
tainty which is depicted here. In the minds of many householders, 
the rebels and the mythical legions of their American allies were 
scarcely a greater menace to public order than the possible preci- 
pitate action of panicky loyalists. J.C. Dent! describes the orgy 
of improper arrests which was indulged in by a loyalist mob in 
West Gwillimbury, and it would seem that the elements of a 
similar situation were present in Brock. There, however, the 
numerous arrests were apparently, in part at least, the result of 
orders from Toronto; it is probable that the names of some 
residents of the township had been found inscribed in Mac- 
kenzie’s “rolls of revolt’”” which he abandoned on his hasty de- 
parture from Montgomery’s Tavern on December 7. 

Lindsey, in an appendix to his biography of Mackenzie, gives a 
list of those arrested for alleged connexion with the rising. It is 
impossible to make a definite identification of any name on this 
list with that of one of the few persons mentioned by Thompson 


1The story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion (Toronto, 1885), II, 149. 
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as arrested. For instance, the man Harris here mentioned as 
taken into custody on the night of December 12, may or may not 
be the “Sampson Harris’ whom Lindsey lists as arrested on 
December 17 and released without trial on his own bail on July 27, 
1838. The accuracy of Lindsey’s roster is, probably, not impec- 
cable; and he does not list the places of residence of the persons 
accused. 

It is, perhaps, not unnatural to ask how it happened that 
Joseph Thompson kept this record, which is a complete and inde- 
pendent document as reproduced here, not a part of a longer 
journal. Apart from the fact that a man of education and imag- 
ination might well have realized that, in Canada in 1837, he was 
amid events of some moment, which were well worth noting down, 
it seems likely that he had a very definite and utilitarian motive. 
He had played a leading part in the organization of the ‘‘Society to 
protect property and preserve the peace’’, which figures so largely 
in this diary. As a lawyer, he knew that this experiment in self- 
help, necessary as it may have been, was, at best, extra-legal and 
might well become a subject of investigation by the government; 
against this contingency he kept by him a record of the society’s 
origin and actions. Perhaps he was over-careful; but he probably 
was pleased with his own prudence when he heard that Cowan had 
been instructed to prevent meetings and that “‘one of the Mc- 
Caskills and some one else were copying some of the papers relating 
to the Society.” 

The document, as seen by modern eyes, has a humorous side. 
The glimpse we get of the relations between the punctilious bar- 
rister and the hot-headed Irish magistrate, of whose ‘‘very improper 
proceedings”’ he so thoroughly disapproved, is all the better for the 
gravity with which it is presented. The exact part played in the 
proceedings by the Indian squaw, who makes an unannounced 
appearance in the entry for December 7, may be a matter of 
speculation for the curious, but I fear it will remain an enigma 
to the end of time; as must also, unfortunately, the observations 
of Sir Francis Bond Head on examining the document left‘ for his 
perusal.”’ 

The original of the diary is in the possession of Thompson's 
niece, Miss Elizabeth Wyatt of Cannington, Ontario, to whom I 
am greatly indebted for permission to transcribe it, and, also, for 
information concerning her uncle’s career. The document is not 
written in a notebook, but on four loose separate sheets of paper. 
C. P. STACEY 
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[TRANSCRIPT]. 
1837. 

Decr. 5. Went to Bagshaw’s for letters & newspapers recd. the 
“Const”” “‘Albion’’! 

Bagshaw asked me some mysterious questions respecting the depar- 
ture of some of our neighbours which I could not comprehend. 

Cha* Gibbs was with us in the evening & took the Const* to Cowan’s 
with him where he rem‘ that evening. 

6. This morning he & W. Cowan came in while we were at breakfast 
with the intelligence that several of our neighbours had gone into Toronto 
to have a hand with other bodies of men in taking the City & getting 
possession of the 6000 arms in it. 

The same afternoon Jackson called on us & confirmed the above 
information. 

7. This morning while at breakfast M. Cowan came in breathless to 
tell us that Lieut. Gibbs had just arrived with orders for all persons to 
proceed to Newmarket to join with a party going to Toronto—that the 
Governor was taken prisoner together with the Garrison. 

Shortly after Lieut. Gibbs came & shewed us the letter he had rec? 
(A.)? he was followed by Cowan Sen’. While they were in the room an 
Indian Squaw came in 

Arranged with Gibbs that a public Meeting of the Inhabitants sh? be 
held the next morning for adopting measures to protect property & 
preserve peace. 

Went down to McCaskill’s and comm! to them our plan in the pro- 
priety of which they concurred & promised to attend. 

On my return found that news had arrived that the Lieut-Gov' was 
killed the Garrison not taken & Toronto blockaded. 

8. This morning there was a meeting of about 40 persons at our 
house, who after some discussion, concurred in the propriety of forming 
a Society to protect property & preserve the peace & signed a Document 
agreeing thereto. A committee of 6 persons was also appointed to take 
the necessary steps to effect that object, who met the same afternoon, 
& after making various preliminary arrangements agreed to call a public 
meeting for next Monday the 11", before which time it was expected 
that authentic intelligence would be received, all sorts of rumors being 
at present afloat. 

1The last number of Mackenzie’s paper, the Constitution, appeared November 
29, 1837 (Lindsey, Life and times of Wm. Lyon Mackenzie, Toronto, 1862, I, 390). Of 
the Albion, published in New York, Sir R. H. Bonnycastle wrote, in Canada and the 
Canadians, ‘‘The Albion ...in Canada is a Times as far as influence and sound 
feeling go.” potas 

2This seems to indicate that the letter was annexed to the diary, but apparently 
it is no longer in existence. 
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One report is that 5000 Americans from the U.S. have come over & 
assisted in the capture of Toronto. 

One affirms that only 7 lives have been lost—another that there are 
heaps of slain—it is said that the Lt Governor was taken in a boat while 
endeavouring to cross to the U.S. 

In the night two persons brought word to Cowan’s that Toronto was 
not taken, with some other information. They fired a gun on reaching 
the House, and were very nearly fired at in return by Cowan Sen’. 

9. In consequence of the information received last night Cowan 
despatched messengers to many of the neighbours (Orangemen) calling 
on them to attend at his house early in the morning to proceed with arms 
to Georgina. About 10 persons accordingly started with him after 
breakfast. It is to be remarked that Cowan neglected to furnish a list 
of the members of the Society who departed with him—a very improper 
proceeding. 

In the afternoon Henry Edwards called on us and brought fresh news 
—The son of a Captain Logie of Ops had left Toronto on Wednesday— 
the last person he spoke to on that day was the son of the Lt Governor, 
who was superintending the fortifying of the Bank of U.C. at that time 
Toronto was quite safe—strongly fortified & protected by bodies of 
whites & blacks'—several steamers in the Lake to prevent persons ap- 
proaching from the U.S. Further on Monday the Lt Gov! was occupied 
in distributing arms to the inhabitants & swearing them in to keep the 
peace—the same evening an attack was made which was unsuccessful, & 
the party attacking were still near & around the city but no danger from 
them was apprehended on the contrary the Lt Governor in a speech 
delivered in the public stret [sic] had recommended that the settlers in 
the Back Townships sh? unite among themselves to protect property & 
maintain order, as there was more danger to be apprehended there than 
in Toronto. 

In the evening W. Cowan called & it appeared from what he had 


1Jt appears that negro citizens were among the most willing volunteers in defence 
of the government at thistime. See Kingsford, History of Canada, X, 393. Sir Francis 
Bond Head in his farewell address to the legislative council and assembly said of the 
negroes, ‘‘. ... they hastened as volunteers in waggon-loads to the Niagara frontier to 
beg from me permission that, in the intended attack upon Navy Island, they might be 
permitted to form the forlorn hope—in short they supplicated that they might be 
allowed to be foremost to defend the glorious institutions of Great Britain’? (Head’s 
Narrative, London, 1839, 392). Probably the negroes, of whom many were runaway 
slaves from the United States (see the interesting account of this portion of the Upper 
Canadian population in Mrs. Jameson’s Winter studies and summer rambles in Canada, 
London, 1838, II, 41) feared that independence for Canada would méan annexation 
and for them a return to servitude. 
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heard that there was actually danger of the back settlers having their 
property or lives attacked. 

On that evening we secured the doors & windows & had our fire arms 
ready loaded. 

10. This morning I went to McCaskill’s & communicated the intel- 
ligence received from H. Edwards. 

At dinner W. Cowan came to inform us that Arthur! had started off 
for Whitby intending (he believed) to go to Toronto to offer himself as a 
Volunteer. I followed him to bring him back but on reaching Campbell's 
Lot 23—3d concession of Brock I discovered he had passed there more 
than 3 hours. I remained there during the night & started very early in 
the morning to come back. I learnt that all was safe on the road to 
Toronto by? Whitby, & that the Inhabitants of the front were alarmed 
by reports that the Indians had risen in the back settlements and were 
burning & massacreing all before them. 

11. This morning a public Meeting was held at which fresh signatures 
were affixed to the Enrolment List & the Regulations of the Society 
agreed to. Two additional Committee men were appointed for the 
front of Brock and for Mariposa. 

12. It is reported that several persons from this neighbourhood 
have been killed in the tumults of the week—P. Shell—a son of F. 
Maybe &c. 

13. While winnowing here this morning K. McCaskill & I. McKay 
came & informed me that they brought unpleasant news—that a mob of 
orangemen were going about threatening to burn down the houses of 
such persons as they chose to visit—carrying away fire arms &c 

M* McKay stated they had been to his house & ransacked every 
thing and refused to shew any authority for what they did. 

From these representations we concluded that they must be acting 
illegally and that the Society for protecting property &c ought to be 
forthwith summoned. Accordingly K. McCaskill undertook to give 
notice to the members in his neighbourhood & McKay was to send a 
special messenger to the members on the front concessions. 

Having subsequently heard that the party were at G. Maybe’s we 
proceeded in that direction, and met G. Maybe in person followed by 
Tho* Jackson armed with an old sword—on enquiry it was stated by 
the latter that warrants had been issued by the Magistrates here for 
arresting certain persons accused of having been engaged in the recent 
disturbances and that these warrants were in the hands of certain head- 
men who were dispersed for the purpose of executing them. G. Maybe 


1The writer’s younger brother. 
*Here the date ‘‘11”’ is inserted. 
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was safely lodged in Cowan’s. M. Cowan promised to send us a copy of 
the warrant which however he neglected to do. 

The same morning a woman named Harris called at our house to 
state that the preceding night a mob had surrounded her house & taken 
her husband forcibly from his bed. 

After dinner the following procession marched past our house—first 
came Harris with his arms bound behind him, then Ferguson with a gun 
—next an ox sleigh with a lame man on it—behind it Low of Mariposa— 
next came several persons armed as a Guard & last of all on horseback 
the aforesaid T. Jackson on horseback [sic] with his sword. 

The Jacksons stated to me that the prisoners were to be taken to 
Toronto. 

In the course of the afternoon two of the McKaskills [sic] & two other 
persons came to attend the meeting which had been summoned, to whom 
I explained that the arrests & search appeared to me from what had been 
stated to me to have been made under legal authority. 

K. McKaskill informed me that he was now of the same opinion, 
though he had at first thought that they were the mere outrages of an 
orange mob, which ought to be suppressed. It was wrong of the con- 
stables to refuse to shew their warrant. He had requested Ferguson to 
shew it to him, which the latter had refused to do & at the same time 
threatened to go down to the mill and seize all arms found there which he 
said he had aright todo. K. McCaskill told him if he did come for any 
such purpose without producing his authority he had better bring his 
coffin along with him. 

These members then returned to their homes. 

It was stated to me by T. Jackson to-day, that only one person had 
been killed on the Government side and several wounded on the 
other side—that the Lieut. Governor had consented to everything that 
had been demanded except liberty (query independence) 

14. This day we resumed our regular occupations hoping that all 
annoyances were at an end—no such thing—W™ Cowan—John Brandon 
& M. Gaunt came over brimful of loyal zeal—their fine sense of honor 
was hurt at having their names signed on the same paper with McKay 
whom they stated to be a rebel, and M. Gaunt wished to have his erased. 
He was accordingly allowed to erase it. 

The same day W™ Brandon & Ward came under some excitement, 
for the same purpose but were requested to make their statement to the 
Committee which would meet to-morrow. 

15. No members of the Committee attended this day, though several 
Members of the Society were present & M‘ Bagshaw brought over a 
Proclamation dated 7‘" inst. in which authentic information relative to 
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the late rebellion was given. It was discussed whether any measures 
should be taken to express the opinion of the meeting as to the danger 
of allowing the prisoners sent to Toronto, to return to the Township. It 
was ultimately decided that a Meeting of Loyalists sh? be held at the 
School House on Saturday the 23? inst. to consider of this. 

16. This day passed in quiet. M* Cowan returned yesterday 
evening & this morning sent to inform us that he had fallen in with 
Arthur in Toronto, & had given him a note to some gentleman who was 
raising a Militia corps. 

17. This morning M. Cowan came over to inform us that Arthur had 
returned and was at their house. After coming home he told his adven- 
tures. The first day he reached 5 miles beyond the Non Cong'—the next 
day to a Canadian farmer 35 miles from Toronto & on the Tuesday even- 
ing got to Toronto & passed the night at Westley’s. On Wednesday he 
started to return but did not get very far—the next day to a M‘ Dunbar 
an Irishman’s*—Friday to a W. Fox—& on Saturday last to Fenton’s 
in Brock. 

19. While busy chopping, Emily came out to inform us that McKay 
was arrested & at Cowan’s—further that one of the McCaskills and some 
one else were copying some of the papers relating to the Society. Lavinia 
& Elizabeth afterwards came to us & requested that we would go in as 
three persons were waiting for us. 

On reaching home we found McKay, one of the McKaskills & Hall— 
McKay stated he would be liberated on giving Bail and requested me to 
become one of the Securities, M' McKaskill having consented to be the 
other. I refused of course, and I afterwards heard that Kenneth Mc- 
Kaskill had agreed to join with his brother for that purpose. 

21. I walked over to Bagshaw’s this morning according to promise, 
when he stated to me that on the 15"" after the meeting, he had met 
Cowan, on his return, who told him that he had directions from the L' 
Governor to prevent any meetings. 

He further promised to acquaint us & the other persons who had 
agreed to meet on the 23? therewith, & he (Bagshaw) was much sur- 
prised that he had not done so. 

I this day for the first time saw in the Xian Guardians? of the 6'° & 
13'" inst. the full particulars of the late disturbances. 

During the week numerous parties of armed men have been observed 
passing our house & several more prisoners have been taken. 

From this day to the 1 January nothing of moment has occurred, 

1A small river in the district. 


‘to a Scotchwoman named Dunbar”’ crossed out. 
3The Christian Guardian began publication in Toronto in 1829. 
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but having heard that Lieut. Johnson had been arrested & sent to 
Toronto, I went over to his House on the 2¢ & found that he was taken 
into custody on 25'* ult? & had gone to Toronto where after having been 
questioned by the Special Commission and nothing appearing agst him 
he had been discharged on his own Recognizance. He informed me that 
Capt” Baldwin one of the Commissioners had told him “‘they have been 
making some very improper arrests.” 

On the 4‘* January I went to the Post office and there procured for 
the 1% time a copy of the Lieut. Governor’s speech made on 28'" Dec". 
on opening the session. The Post this evening also brought the Patriot! 
of the 24 January giving an acct of the destruction of the Steam boat 
Caroline which was proceeding from Buffaloe [sic] to Navy Island laden 
with provisions &“ 

On the 8'* of January I went to the Post office at Bagshaw’s & rec? 
the Palladium? which however contained nothing satisfactory—conse- 
quently it was determined that I sh‘ proceed to Toronto to ascertain 
the real state of affairs & if necessary to offer ourselves as volunteers in 
repelling the invasion of this country by American citizens. 

On the 9" I accordingly started & reached Uxbridge that evening— 
the next day I proceeded to Markham where I found that the Militia had 
just been summoned to proceed to Yonge St. About 30 marched off that 
night and all night parties kept arriving. No one knew the cause of the 
summons. 

On the 11'" I reached Toronto when I learned that the cause of the 
Militia having been called out was a report that the rebels had assembled 7 
near Newmarket & were about to release the prisoners in Toronto. On 
the 12'* I went to* the Lieut. Governor’s & was informed that at present 
no further volunteers were required, and that if circumstances sh? call 
for the people in the Back Townships to come forward a special Mes- 
senger would be despatched to inform them. 

I also left a letter enclosing the Regulations & Instrons which were 
distributed in England when an invasion by Bonaparte was threatened, 
for the perusal of his Excellency. 

I remained in Toronto until the 17" during which time I had a 
opportunity of seeing several of the U.S. papers, and observing the extra- 
ordinary endeavours made by them to excite the people ags' the British. 

1Published in Toronto. 

?Published in Toronto; Samuel Thompson who became ‘“‘manager’’ of the paper 
about this time (Wallace, Dictionary of Canadian biography, is apparent'y in error in 
stating that he founded it), calls it ‘‘a newspaper issued by Charles Fothergill, on the 
plan of the New York Albion.” He comments on the inefficiency of the staff (Reminis- 


cences of a Canadian pioneer, Toronto, 1884). The journal soon ‘‘died a natural death.” 
‘waited on’’ crossed out. 
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I also had an opportunity of hearing some interesting anecdotes 
relative to the events at the Government House on the night of the 5‘” 
Dec related by an eyewitness. 

On the night of the 17‘" I reached the Lord Nelson near Markham— 
the next day Uxbridge where I was overtaken by P. St. John, with whom 
I proceeded to his house where I slept. The next day the 19" I reached 
home. 

Nothing occurred until the 25‘" when a Meeting took place at 
Cowan’s at which 217 persons took the oath of allegiance & enrolled 
themselves in the Militia Reg! of Brock. 


SOME OPINIONS OF A TORY IN THE 1830's 


IEUTENANT-COLONEL DUNCAN CAMERON, C.B., from 

a batch of whose letters the following extracts are taken, was 
an interesting member of the society of early Toronto. A member 
of the burying party of Sir John Moore after Corunna, and second 
in command of the Cameron Highlanders at Waterloo, he retired 
from the army in 1820. During the fifteen years ensuing, his 
attention became centred in Canada, of which he had glowing 
accounts from his friends amongst the officers of the 79th Foot, 
or Cameron Highlanders, particularly from his cousin, Captain 
Kenneth Cameron, who had been on garrison duty at Quebec, 
Montreal, Kingston, and Toronto for years. Even more per- 
suasive was another cousin, the Right Honourable and Right 
Reverend Alexander Macdonnell, the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Upper Canada; and the final result was that, in 1836, the colonel 
and his wife, formerly Katherine Baillie, four sons, five daughters, 
and two cousins, with a great abundance of household furniture of 
all kinds, arrived in New York and from thence, by way of King- 
ston, moved up to Toronto. The colonel purchased a farm at 
York Mills six to eight miles north of Toronto, built his house, 
“Lindally’’, and settled down with the group of retired army and 
navy officers and their families already there. The house is now 
the centre of the St. Andrew’s Golf Club. 

The rebellion of 1837 broke sharply over the Cameron house- 
hold, as one of the extracts shows. Following the despatch of 
Archie Cameron to warn Mr. Gurnett, the mayor of Toronto, 
Colonel Fitzgibbon, and others, ‘“‘Lion’’ Mackenzie and other 
insurgents entered ‘‘Lindally’’, Mackenzie even pushing his way 
into the colonel’s bedroom and demanding whatever arms there 
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were in the house. Perhaps fortunately for Mackenzie, the colonel 
—who, as his letters show, had no tender feelings for ‘‘rebels’’— 
had lent his pistols and dirk to complete the uniform of a friend 
who was going to a Highland gathering in Montreal, and Mac- 
kenzie left the house.! 

Colonel Cameron was appointed colonel commanding the 
First Regiment of North York Militia on its organization, from 
January 22, 1838, and held the command for three years. He 
died in 1842 and was buried in the churchyard of St. John’s 
Church, York Mills, a church he was responsible for building. 
His letters and much of the furniture, efc., which he brought to 
Canada so laboriously, are in the hands of his grandson, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kenneth Cameron, C.M.G., M.D., of Montreal, to 
whom I am indebted for permission to publish these extracts from 
some of his letters. 

Their value, brief as they are, is mainly for the light they 
throw on the opinions of one type of men at the time—loyalists 
who came from over the water, not from across the boundary line. 
It is interesting, however, to note the beginnings of an impatience, 
even in the heart of this sturdy old Waterloo veteran, with what he 
regarded as evidence of neglect by the mother country, though 
the neglect could be explained, in part at least, by distance and 
slowness of communication. 


T. W. L. MacDERMoT 


[To Joseph Gordon, Edinburgh.] 


Toronto, Upper Canada, 20th May, 1836 

I am glad to say that the more we see of the country the more 
we like it, and when we get our own place we shall have every 
comfort about us, the improvement throughout the country is going 
on as fast as possible, but radical Yankees and other evil-disposed 
people have been very busy endeavouring to agitate and poison the 
minds of the people against the Government, and against everything 
which tend to the welfare and prosperity of the country, but I think 
those evil agitators have gone the length of their tether, as a reaction 
in favour of the British Government and Constitution is taking 
place in every district of the Province, and loyal and constitutional 
addresses are daily passed into the Government from all quarters, 
so that the time, I hope, is not far distant when agitation will be at 


1A later account of this incident by Margaret Jane Cameron appeared in the 
Evening Telegram, Toronto, May 20, 1910. 
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an end, and prosperity, industry and happiness reign throughout 
the Country. The English papers represent us as on the eve of 
revolution, but I can assure you that the country is perfectly quiet, 
and all classes most anxious for the arrival of emigrants from 
Europe, to forward the improvements now in progress. Money is 
very scarce, and any person possessing a little ready capital might 
lay it out to very great advantage at this time, such as would ensure 
thirty percent of profit in less than six months. 


[To James Rose, W.S. Edinburgh.] 


York Mills, Yonge Street, near Toronto, 26 April, 1837 
At present produce and every description of butcher meat is 
very high, owing to the great demand from the States and from the 
Lower Province, still the markets are well supplied and everything 
likely to prosper, which was far from being the case when we arrived 
in the country. The majority of the Members of the House of 
Assembly seemed to oppose every salutary measure which tended 
to the welfare and prosperity of the Country, but the firmness of 
our present Lieut-Governor, Sir Francis Head, in dissolving the 
House brought everything round as it ought to be, and now I am 
happy to say that prosperity and happiness reign throughout the 
Province, and what is principally wanting is Emigrants to carry 
this improvement which is now in full progress into effect. 





[To the same.] 


Lindally, York Mills, near Toronto, 14 July, 1837 

The exchange is at present as high as 20%,' and I am told from 
the embarrassed state of our neighbours, the Yankees, that 24% is 
readily given for Bills upon England. That country is in a most 
deplorable state at present, confidence and credit are at a perfect 
standstill, and I fear there is little chance of their bettering them- 
selves for years. The unprincipled set are doing all they can to 
injure this country notwithstanding the . . . that was on the Banks 
through the machination of Lion Mackenzie and other evil-disposed 
people. Those in this Province nobly held out and they have not 
followed the example of the Yankees, or of the Lower Province, by 
suspending the payment of specie. They are determined not to 


1In a letter dated October 13, 1836, he says: ‘‘at the present difference of Exchange 
and Currency we would gain £220 upon every thousand. The present legal interest is 
six per cent, and I understand when the House of Assembly meet that a Bill will be 
brought in for raising the interest to 7%, to be equal with our neighbours, the Yankees.” 
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break faith with the Public, and I am glad to learn that the run is 
nearly over and that the People are beginning to get quite satisfied 
with the stability of the Chartered Banks. Still so many reports of 
failure and want of confidence throughout the States has greatly 
retarded the improvement which was in rapid progress in this 
province, and given a check to trade which I fear will not be re- 
covered for months tocome. We have had a long winter and a very 
backward spring, and in the low ground the crops have not a healthy 
look, but a fine warm sun which we are now blessed with may still 
recover them. 


[To Mr. Horne, W.S. Edinburgh.] 


York Mills, near Toronto, 7th November, 1837 

In this Province we have not a single Red Coat, such is the con- 

fidence the Governor has in the people, the whole of the troops were 
ordered down to the Lower Province. 


[To Messrs. Horne and Rose, W.S. Edinburgh.| 


York Mills, near Toronto, 14th January, 1838 

In my last I mentioned that the Governor had so much confidence 

in the Loyalty of the People of this Province, that the whole of the 
Troops was ordered down to the Lower Province to assist in crushing 
the Rebellion there. No sooner, however, the disaffected here found 
that the ‘‘Red Coats’’ were all gone than they began to muster 
their strength, and on the 4th of December broke out into open 
Rebellion. This circumstance and the probability of its ending in 
War with the United States induces me to write hurriedly while the 
communication is open by New York, to prevent you from trans- 
mitting for the present any of our small property, provided my friend, 
Mr. Gordon, and yourself came to the conclusion of complying with 
our earnest and repeated wishes. When I wrote you we were 
blessed with the prospect of a long continuation of peace and plenty, 
in the full enjoyment of many things any reasonable person could 
wish. Since then we have had a sad reverse and I fear there is 
little chance of it getting better for a time. Still if the American 
Government can clear up satisfactorily the part already taken by 
some of their citizens, and a war avoided, I have little fear but 
Upper Canada will soon come round to a more healthy state of 
happiness and prosperity. The principal place of meeting of the 
disaffected was within two miles of our house, from which place they 
proceeded on the 4th December, by the high road, towards Toronto, 
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with the full intention of taking possession of the Banks and Public 
Buildings and setting themselves up in the Garrison. When I 
learned their intentions, I sent my son, Archie, with the Farm ser- 
vant, to get my two best horses ready and get into Toronto, at all 
risks and give information. My son did so, and on their way back 
were taken prisoners, and the horses taken for the use of the rebels. 


[To James Rose, W.S. Edinburgh.) 


Yonge Street, Toronto, 20th February, 1839 
This portion of the British Empire has been hitherto, I fear, 
neglected, but I trust the Truths which are daily finding their way 
into the British Press will open the eyes of the Public, and that 
Emigration upon a liberal scale with all its beneficial consequences 
will be encouraged by the Government. When Lord Durham opens 
his Budget, I hope he will make such able discoveries as will prove 
rather difficult for the present Ministry to hold their ground... . 
From the number of men employed in the Militia the price of labour 
is so high that a supply of respectable emigrants would meet with 
ready employment, and I think Great Britain and Ireland could well 
spare them. 





[To Messrs. Horne and Rose, W.S. Edinburgh.] 


Yonge Street, near Toronto,! 24th May, 1839 
The disturbed state of the Country and the high price of labour 
from the circumstances of having more than a third of the population 
called out for the defence of the Province, is another cause to be 
assigned for additional expense, but, I thank God, the Country is 
perfectly quiet at present, and if the Mother Country would lay 
aside all undue warmth of feeling to the unprincipled Yankees and 
render her own subjects in the Canadas that protection and support 
their general firmness and loyalty merit, a continuance of industry 
and happiness would reign throughout this delightful country, but I 
suppose Yankee ascendancy has got so firmly rooted and gained so 
much power over the Home Government, I fear it will prove a 
difficult matter to remove it, a sad prospect for Canada should we 
again be left open to the aggression of a lawless Banditti, but I cannot 
bring myself to think that Great Britain will ever again allow herself 
to be so insulted and her peaceable American Subjects left in a 
constant state of excitement by the unprovoked aggressions of the 
neighbouring citizens of the United States. 


1Six and a half miles out of the town. When he bought the property he paid £4. 10 
currency per acre; in 1839 he sold half an acre near the road for £50. 
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[To James Rose, W.S. Edinburgh.]| 


Yonge Street, near Toronto, 24th November, 1839 
With few exceptions, I believe the people are strictly loyal and 
much attached to the British Constitution, but I cannot say that 
His Lordship of Durham's visit to the Canadas has tended much to 
strengthen that good feeling of the pacification of the country. On 
the contrary I fear his plans and report has kindled a Torch that 
will not be easily extinguished. Though the public minds are a 
good deal agitated caused by the said uncalled for Report, I am in 
hopes ere long everything will be amicably settled. . . . The arrival 
of the Right Hon’able C. Poulett Thompson, the successor of the 
gallant Sir John Colbourne, as Governor-General, is hailed I be- 
lieve, with delight by those who advocate Lord Durham's Report, 
thinking, no doubt, that he will support them in the view that they 
have taken of it, but perhaps they will not find him when here quite 
so yielding as they expect. The check the unfortunate disturbance 
of the last two year have given to Emigration from the Mother 
Country is much against the rising prosperity of the Canadas, but I 
hope this interesting subject will be so fully explained by my relation, 
the venerable Bishop Macdonnell and the indefatigable Doctor 
Rolph, both travelling and lecturing now throughout England, 
Scotland and Ireland, with the desired effect that the Government 
and landed proprietors will take up the matter and render those 
gentlemen every reasonable facility in carrying their laudable exer- 
tions into effect, is the constant wish of every loyal subject in the 
Colonies of British North America. 











GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HISTORY AND 
ECONOMICS 


HE REvIeEw prints herewith the fourth annual list of graduate 
theses in Canadian history, government, and economics which 
have been recently completed or are at present in course of pre- 
paration. The REviEw believes that these lists serve as useful 
guides to the specialized work that is being done by graduate 
students in these subjects, and that they bring to light unpublished 
theses for the benefit of the students who may be interested in 
them. 


We are very grateful for the co-operation which we have re- 
ceived from a large number of the universities of Great Britain, 
the United States, and Canada in supplying us with the informa- 
tion required to compile this list. Unfortunately, complete accur- 
acy in a compilation of this kind is almost impossible to attain, and 
we would be glad to have our attention drawn to any mistakes or 
omissions which may have occurred. 


ALISON EWART 


THESES FOR THE Doctor’s DEGREE 


WIL.iAM ForsBes Apams, B.A. Stanford, 1921; B.A. Oxford, 1923; Ph.D. Yale, 1929. 
Irish emigration to North America, 1815-1845. Yale. 

WiiuiAM E. ArmstTRONG, B.A. Queen’s; M.A. Chicago; D.Sc. University of Geneva, 
Switzerland. Canada and the League of Nations: The problem of peace. Geneva. 

Morey JAMes AyeEarst. Le partirouge. Princeton. 

J. C. BEAGLEHOLE, M.A. New Zealand; Ph.D. London, 1929. The royal instructions 
to colonial governors, 1783-1854: A study in British colonial policy. London. 

W. H. Carter, A.B. Amherst, 1926; A.M. Harvard, 1930. Trade relations between 
Canada and the United States. Harvard. 

C. E. Cay.ey, B.A. Manitoba, 1922; A.M. Chicago, 1925. The treaty relations of the 
United States and Canada since 1867. Chicago. 

H. W. Crark, A.B. Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1928. The purchase of Alaska. Harvard. 

KENNETH GRANT CRAWFORD, B.A. Western Ontario, 1924; M.A., 1926. Municipal 
government in Ontario. Toronto. 

HartLey W. Cross, A.B. Springfield, 1923; A.M. Clark, 1924; Ph.D., 1929. The 
status of the British dominions. Clark. 

HELEN Crump, B.A. Oxford; A.M. Wisconsin; Ph.D. London, 1930. Colonial ad- 
miralty jurisdiction in the seventeenth century. London. 

L. B. Curriz, B.Sc. London, 1925; A.M. Harvard, 1927. Monetary history of Canada, 
1914-1926. Harvard. 

WALTERS FARRELL Dype, B.A. Queen's, 1911; M.A. Alberta, 1912; B.A. Oxford, 1919; 
Ph.D. Columbia, 1929. Public secondary education in Canada. Columbia. 
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E. H. Evans, A,B. Macalester, 1923; A.M. Wisconsin, 1928. The tariff factor in 
Britain’s intra-imperial relations, 1846-1925. Wisconsin. 

Mary E. Fittrro, A,B. Salem, 1923; A.M. Johns Hopkins, 1926. Proposals for the 
annexation of Canada to the United States. Johns Hopkins. 

A. R. Fotey, A.B. Dartmouth, 1920; A.M. Wisconsin, 1924. The French-Canadian 
invasion of New England. Harvard. 

LESLIE FouRNIER, Ph.D. California, 1928. The Canadian National Railways; A 
study of the nationalization of railways in Canada. California. 

H. L. Gis, A,B. Michigan State Normal, 1913; A,M. Michigan, 1921. The diplomacy 
of the acquisition of the northwest territory. Michigan. 

WILHELMINA GoDWARD, A,B. California, 1921; A.M., 1927. Federal Indian policy in 
the middle northwest, 1789-1860. California. 

H. Gotpen, B.A. Manitoba, 1923; M.A., 1924; A.M. Harvard, 1926. The rise of 
popular culture in old Canada to 1850. Harvard. 

GERALD SANDFORD GRAHAM, B.A. Queen’s. British policy and Canada, 1774-91: A 
study in eighteenth-century mercantilism. Cambridge. 

Viroinia D. Harrincton, A.B. Barnard, 1924; A.M. Columbia, 1925. The New York 
merchant in the eighteenth century. Columbia. 

SYLVESTER HEMLEBEN, A.B. Iowa, 1927; A.M., 1928. The British dominions in the 
League of Nations. Columbia. 

F. H. Hitcnins, B.A. Western Ontario, 1923; M.A., 1924. The colonial land and 
emigration commission, 1840-1878. Pennsylvania. 

Jonas A. Jonasson, A.B. Linfield College, 1926; A.M. Washington, 1929. The Riel 
rebellions. Stanford. 

CLARENCE EUGENE Koeppe, Ph.D. Clark, 1929. The climate of Canada and New- 
foundland. Clark. 

GEORGE BURWASH LANGFORD. The Beardmore-Kezah gold area, Ontario. Cornell. 

A.B. Latuam, B.A. McGill, 1926; M.A., 1927; A.M. Harvard, 1929. Some economic 
and social aspects of Roman Catholicism in French Canada. Harvard. 

A. C. Loostey, S.B. California, 1927; A.M., 1928. Spanish commerce in the Pacific 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. California. 

R. G. Lounssury, Ph.B. Yale, 1918; Ph.D., 1928. The Newfoundland fisheries, 1600- 
1760. Yale. 

A. R. M. Lower, B.A. Toronto, 1914; M.A., 1923; A.M. Harvard, 1926; Ph.D., 
1929. Lumbering in eastern Canada. Harvard. 

J. Lucas, Jr., A.B. lowa State Teachers’ College, 1922; A.M. Iowa, 1924. The trade 
of colonial New York, 1665-1715. Wisconsin. 

R. O. MACFARLANE, B.A, Queen’s, 1924; M.A., 1925. British Indian policy in the 
northern department to 1763. Harvard. 

MarGuERITE M. McKEE, A.B. Smith, 1920; A.M., 1922. Supplies of the American 
army in the War of 1812. Columbia. 

S. F. Marne, B.A. Western Ontario, 1917; B.D. Toronto, 1919; A.M. Chicago, 1922. 
History of Methodism in Ontario. Chicago. 

EtHEL Marie MANNING, A.B. California, 1920; A.M. Southern California, 1926. 
Britannic citizenship. Stanford. 

W. R. MAxweE Lt, B.A. Dalhousie, 1920; A.M. Harvard, 1921. The land policy of the 
Canadian federal government. Harvard. 


A. C. V. MELBourNE, M.A. Adelaide. Constitutional development-in New South 
Wales, 1788-1856. London. 
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C. H. Metzcer, A.B. St. Louis, 1913; A,M., 1914; B.A. Oxford, 1926. Toleration 
clauses of the Quebec Act. Michigan. 

JEAN EvizZaBETH Murray, B.A. Saskatchewan, 1922; M.A. 1923; M.A. Toronto, 1924. 
The relation of the fur trade in New Netherlands and New York to that of New 
France to 1713. Chicago. 

Marion O’Net, A.B. California, 1923; A.M., 1924. The North West Company on the 
Pacific slope. California. 

W. D. Overman, S.B. Ohio State, 1925; A.M., 1926. The tariff relations between 
United States and Canada since 1867. Ohio State. 

F. ParKMAN, A,B. Harvard, 1919; A,M., 1929 The French in the lower Mississippi 
valley, 1698-1713. Harvard. 

J. C. Pautz, A.B. Northwestern, 1916. The development of manufactures in the Great 
Lakes basin. Columbia. 

ELEANOR PoLanp, A.B. Radcliffe, 1923; A.M., 1926. Diplomatic negotiations con- 
cerning Canadian-American reciprocity, 1871-1911. Harvard. 

E. M. Rem, B.A. Toronto, 1927; B.A. Oxford, 1929. The party system in Canada 
from Confederation to the present day. Oxford. 

R. E. SANDBorN, B.A. Lawrence College, 1920; M.A. Northwestern, 1921. Canadian 
opinion concerning the annexationist movement in the United States, 1865-1871. 
Northwestern. 

CHARLES R. SANDERSON, B.Sc. London. History of Chamber of Commerce in Canada. 
Toronto. 

CHARLES A. SAUNDERS, B.A. Dalhousie, 1928. Some phases of industrial development 
in the Maritimes since Confederation. Toronto. 

F. L. Sawyer, A.B. Clark, 1913; A.M. Michigan, 1925. The Great Lakes as a factor 
in westward movement. Michigan. 

S. M. Scott, B.A. British Columbia, 1921; M.A. Toronto, 1922. The administration 
of the government of Canada, 1764-1774. Michigan. 

CHARMION C. SHELBY, A.B. Texas, 1922; A.M., 1927. Spanish and French relations 
on the Texas-Louisiana frontier, 1700-1750. Texas. 

J. P. Smitn, S.B. Chicago, 1924. Certain aspects of the movement for the annexation 
of Canada, 1865-1872. Chicago. 

H. J. Somers, A.M. Catholic, 1928. The Honorable and Right Reverend Alexander 
Macdonell, Canadian churchman and statesman, 1762-1840. Catholic. 

CHARLES Perry Stacey, B.A. Toronto, 1927; B.A. Oxford, 1929. The Fenian brother- 
hood and North American politics. Princeton. 

Norau C. Story, B.A. Toronto, 1926; A.M. Wisconsin, 1927. Foreign influences on 
the rebellion of 1837. Columbia. 

J. J. Tacman, B.A. Western Ontario, 1925; M.A., 1927; Ph.D. Toronto, 1930. Life in 
the pioneer districts of Upper Canada, 1810-1840. Toronto. 

Cora WESLEY TopPiNG, B.A. Queen’s, 1912; B.D., 1919; B.D. Wesleyan Theological 
College, Montreal, 1920; A.M. Columbia, 1921; Ph.D., 1929. Canadian penal 
institutions. Columbia. 

Dorortny E. Toye, B.A. Toronto, 1923; M.A., 1928. Edward Ellice. Toronto. 

FAYETTE S. WARNER, C.E. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1921; M.B.A. Pennsylvania, 
1924. The movement of coal and iron over the St. Lawrence water-way. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

W. M. WuaitEtaw, B.A. Toronto, 1910; D.B. Union Theological Seminary, 1914; 


A.M. Columbia, 1920. The Charlottetown and Quebec conferences of 1864. 
Columbia. 
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E. E. Witson, S.B. Minnesota, 1923; A.M. Stanford, 1927. Tariff history of Canada. 
Stanford. 


THESES FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


EpitH REiD ALEXANDER, A.B. New Hampshire, 1925; A.M. Columbia, 1928. Canadian 
land grant policies, 1791-1837, as illustrated in the Lower Ganadian land tenures 
and problems. Columbia. 

RoBerRT Batpwin, B.A. Cambridge. R. B. Sullivan and the Canadian Reformers. 
Toronto. 

L.-P. BELArR. Industrie hydro-électrique: Entreprises privées ou entreprises d’Etat? 
Montreal. 

T. Bewzire, B.A. Laval, 1927. Les allocations familiales au Canada. Montreal. 

CATHERINE Best. Old age pensionsin Canada. McGill. 

R. BRUNELLE. L’imposition des bénéfices commerciaux et industriels au Canada. 
Montreal. 

C. S. Buck, B.A. Western Ontario, 1926. The origins and character of the pioneer 
architecture and practical arts of Ontario to 1850. Western Ontario. 

W. Burk. Canadian trade with the British West Indies. McGill. 

THEODORE OHLIGER ButterFAss, A.B. Saint Johns College, Brooklyn, 1926; A.M. 
Columbia, 1929. The liquor traffic among the Indians of New York state in the 
colonial period. Columbia. 

C. CAMARAIRE. Le budget familial au Canada. Montreal. 

L. C. CARROLL. Provincial public finance in Canada. McGill. 

R. CuaGnon. Sociétés de Placements. Montreal. 

Beatrice M. Co tins, S.B. Chicago, 1929. The distribution of population in north- 
eastern Ontario. Chicago. 

SaRAH Common, B.A, Queen’s, 1928; M.A., 1930. History of business conditions in 
Canada, 1867-1890. Queen’s. 

Haroip E. Conran, M.A. Clark, 1929. Loyalist migrations from New England and 
New York to Nova Scotia during the American Revolution. Clark. 

J. FerpInAND Cummins, A.B. Stanford, 1928. The policy of Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe toward the United States. Stanford. 

Henry G. Davis, B.S. Princeton, 1924; E.M. Columbia, 1928. The Utica mine of the 
Slocan district, British Columbia, Canada. Columbia. 

J. L. Dawson, B.A. Western Ontario, 1925; LL.B., 1929. The law of negligence in the 
operation of motor vehicles in Ontario. Western Ontario. 

Husert C. DELL, B.Comm. Toronto, 1929. Financial analysis of recent consolid- 
ations. Toronto. 

L. Demers. L’achat au jour le jour. Montreal. 

EmMA MarGaret Doran, B.A. Toronto, 1922; M.S. Columbia, 1929. Agricultural 
short-term credit in Canada. Columbia. 

R. Dumont, B.A. Montreal, 1927. La canalisation du S.-Laurent. Montreal. 

Emity Dymonp, M.A. Clark, 1929. Trade of Canada with the United States. Clark. 

ORVILLE Eapiz, B.A. Western Ontario, 1928; M.A., 1929. Sources of federal revenue. 
Western Ontario. 

V. C. Fowxe, B.A. Saskatchewan; M.A., 1929. Economic realities in the Canadian 
coal situation. Saskatchewan. 

L. Genft. Comment Montréal se nourrit. Montreal. 

L. Gervais. Nos budgets municipaux; La dépense. Montreal. 

Ipa GREAVES. The negroin Canada. McGill. 
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P.-H. Gurmont, B.A. Laval, 1927. L’industrie miniére dans la province de Québec. 
Montreal. 

CATHERINE HACKETT. Population movements in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. 
McGill. 

ANDREW HAMILTON. Migration of population between Canada and the United States 
(1783-1930). McGill. 

T. H. Harris, B.A. McGill, 1926; M.A,, 1928. Canadian National Railways. Yale. 

J. W. Harvey, B.A. Saskatchewan, 1922. Sir William Johnson. Saskatchewan. 

G. D. H. Hatrie.p, B.A. Acadia, 1927. Dalhousie’s administration in Nova Scotia. 
Toronto. 

WitiiaM Harotp Hayes, B.S.A. The geography of New Brunswick. Cornell. 

HELEN ELEANOR Honey, B.A. Mount Holyoke College, 1927; A.M. Yale, 1929. British 
Canadian policy in the Old North West, 1783-1794. Yale. 

Joun Locan Huaues, Jr., A,B. California, 1927; A.M., 1929. The economic develop- 
ment of British Columbia, 1858-1885. California. 

Lutu M. Jounson, B.A. Iowa, 1929. The Canadian negro, origin and placement. 
Towa. 

Cuar.es H. Jones, B.Comm. Toronto, 1928. The lumber industry in the Maritime 
Provinces. Toronto. 

ELIzABETH KiNG, B.S. Elmira College, 1928; A.M. Columbia, 1929. Richard Cobden 
as an anti-imperialist. Columbia. 

R. LAMARRE. Les gréves et leurs conséquences économiques au Canada. Montreal. 

H. LanpE. Economic basis of the French language in Canada. McGill. 

N. Laplante. La vente 4 tempérament au Canada. Montreal. 

W. Lavicne, B.A. Montreal, 1927. L’orientation des dépenses publiques depuis la 
Confédération. Montreal. 

J.-L. Leresvre, B.A. Montreal, 1927. Etude sur les revenus du domaine de la province 
de Québec. Montreal. 

CATHERINE LEGGE. Social legislation in the provinces of Canada. McGill. 

Max Levin, A.B. Columbia, 1928; A.M., 1929. Control of immigration from con- 
tiguous territories, 1890-1921. Columbia. 

GLEN McCorp, A.B. Phillips, 1922. The personality and policy of Sir Francis Bond 
Head in Upper Canada, 1836-1838. Stanford. 

MacGI.uivray LEE, B.A. Saskatchewan, 1924; M.A., 1930. Views concerning annex- 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
SoME RECENT ASPECTS OF IMPERIAL CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


HE group of books with which this review is chiefly concerned! 
bears witness to the fact that the literature dealing with the 
constitutional law and custom of the British Empire is gradually 
assuming large proportions, not only within the Empire, but in 
foreign countries and in foreign languages. This widening interest 
is of extreme importance. In the not far distant past, ignorance 
was too common, breeding diffidence, tactlessness, annoyance or 
provincialism within the Empire itself, and leading, without, to 
assumptions or conclusions perhaps not dangerous, but in their 
cumulative force irritating and frictional. Since the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 it is not too much to say that the public dis- 
cussion of imperial constitutional law has served a high domestic 
purpose, while at the same time it has tended to eliminate inter- 
national misunderstandings, and, above all, to arouse an interest 
in a newer type of constitutional law which may prove of great 
benefit to humanity. 
Of the foreign literature, much is merely descriptive, and is 
lacking in analytical insight and in interpretative power. As a 


1L'Odierno impero britannico: Sua configurazione constituzionale ed internazionale. 
By GIAMBATTISTA MAZZOLEM. Pavia; Libreria Treves dell’ A.L.I. Ufficio Presso 
la R. Universita di Pavia. 1928. Pp. 142. 

Die vilkerrechtliche Stellung Irlands. Von Dr. jur. MICHAEL RYNNE. 
und Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker & Humblot. 1930. Pp. xii, 435. 

The sovereignty of the British dominions. By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. London: 
Macmillan. 1929. Pp. xxvi, 524. 

Dominion autonomy in practice. By A. BERRIEDALE KeitH. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1929. Pp. vi, 92. 

Constitutional laws of the British Empire. By L. LE MarcHant Minty. London: 
Sweet and Maxwell. 1928. Pp. xvii, 258. 

The Australian constitution: Its interpretation and amendment. By the Hon. W. A. 
Hotman. (The Macrossan Lectures, 1928.) University of Queensland: [1929]. Pp. 84. 

Australia and the British Commonwealth. By the Hon. J. G. Latuam, attorney- 
general of the Commonwealth, with a foreword by the Right Hon. S. M. Bruce, prime 
minister of the Commonwealth. (The Macrossan Lectures. 1929.) London: Mac- 
millan. 1929. Pp. ix, 149. 

The king's republics. By H. J. SCHLOSBERG. With a foreword by General the 


Hon. J. B. M. HERTZOG, prime minister of the Union of South Africa. London: Stevens 
and Sons. 1929. Pp. xx, 147. 
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general rule it attempts, with varying degrees of accuracy, to 
explain only the plan and structure; but here and there we find 
flashes of comprehension, sincere efforts to probe the inner mean- 
ings. The books by Signor Mazzoleni and Mr. M. Rynne are 
cases in point. The former, for example, is not merely content 
with the “‘configurazione’’, though that aspect of his work is gen- 
erally well informed. He realizes that he is dealing with a rapidly 
evolving political organization, and he is conscious of an inex- 
plicable unity underlying the formal changes in law and custom 
with which he so admirably deals. His style is unemotional and 
practical, in the fine traditions of the school of jurisprudence in the 
University of Pavia. 

Mr. Rynne, as a graduate of the National University and a 
barrister of King’s Inns, Dublin, naturally brings to his work a 
deeper personal knowledge than Signor Mazzoleni; and, in dealing 
only with the Irish Free State, he has had a finer opportunity to 
explain to foreign readers—in singularly good German as an 
acquired language—a remarkable cross-section of constitutional 
law. If at times his style lacks Signor Mazzoleni’s reserve and 
quiet restraint, yet his wide reading, his excellent grasp of facts, 
his remarkably comprehensive notes and his first-class bibliography 
and documents, serve to make his work the most outstanding on 
the status of the Irish Free State. We shall return to it in another 
connexion. Meanwhile, we hope that he will provide an English 
edition, to which an index may well be added. Mr. Rynne knows 
better than to follow Signor Mazzoleni’s bad example in rendering 
excellent work difficult to use. 

Professor Keith’s two newest books—the prefaces are a fort- 
night apart—aim at performing a distinct purpose: to give the 
necessary historical background to the Imperial Conference of 
1926, which, as he most justly sees, is of importance as an episode 
in growth, not in creation. The smaller, a new and revised edition 
of Dominion home rule in practice (Oxford, 1921), (see CANADIAN 
HIsTORICAL REVIEW, II, 194), might well be used as a textbook 
in every secondary school in the Empire, and, indeed, it is not 
beneath the intelligence of some university students, especially in 
the British Isles. From 1921 to 1926, from home rule to autonomy, 
from local affairs to international aspirations, the book constitutes 
the best short account in print of these years of significant develop- 
ments. In clear, simple, and direct style, it presents a compre- 
hensive and scholarly view. The larger volume is eminently 
suited for mature readers who are not lawyers. It has all those 
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well-known characteristics of Mr. Keith’s methods: insight, detail 
in reference, almost uncanny knowledge and accuracy, excellent 
tables of cases, and a comprehensive index. It furnishes the best 
general introduction to the growth of such sovereignty as the 
dominions at Ipresent possess. The tone, we are glad to say, is 
on the whole excellent. In the past, Mr. Keith has perhaps 
emphasized law in terms not wholly complimentary, but his critics 
h ave sometimes forgotten that, as a general rule, he has written for 
lawyers and in law journals. In addition, there are not a few 
people sitting under the juniper trees of the Empire moaning that 
only a small band has rallied to “‘liberty.”’ It is, perhaps, well at 
times that they should be prodded to their work—‘‘anointing 
kings’’—doing their daily task in their civilizations. Be all this 
as it may, the legalism which Mr. Keith’s lay readers may find in 
the Sovereignty of the British dominions is, for them, amply offset 
by the words of the smaller volume written a fortnight later: ‘‘The 
ideal of 1926, it will be seen, is not yet wholly achieved; but the 
path to further progress presents no difficulties which cannot easily 
enough be surmounted, if they are approached, as they will be, in 
the spirit of goodwill and mutual loyalty, based on allegiance to 
the King as the symbol of Imperial unity and himself by his per- 
sonality a most potent factor to this end.’’ Mr. Keith’s pen is 
scarcely dry (September 1, 1929), when the legal conference of 
1929 implements the Balfour report, and brings inevitably nearer 
a newer, and perhaps unfortunate, era of legal definition. 

The volume by Mr. Minty on the constitutional laws of the 
British Empire is symptomatic. It is based on material collected 
and used for lectures to students in the faculty of law, University 
of London, and it is a sign of the times that the constitutional law 
of the Empire should form a subject in a professional faculty. Mr. 
Minty writes clearly and with not a little insight, and he has the 
skill to make the subject interesting and suggestive. It is regret- 
table that his work is disfigured by many inaccuracies of fact. In 
a new edition it will be necessary not only to bring up to date the 
discussion of the constitutional law of Malta and of the Irish Free 
State, but also to submit the entire book to careful revision. 
There are excellent tables of statutes and cases, and an adequate 
index. 

The Commonwealth of Australia has a fine reputation in con- 
stitutional law, and among its nationals are some of the best con- 
stitutional lawyers in the Empire. It is a great pleasure, then, 
to welcome the books by Mr. Holman and Mr. Latham. 
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Mr. Holman’s discussion of the judicial interpretation of the 
Australian constitution, and of the problems raised by possible 
amendments to it, is excellent. Mr. Holman writes not only as a 
constitutional lawyer, but as an experienced administrator, and he 
has thus brought to his discussions wide legal knowledge, matured 
and disciplined in the world of public parliamentary life. His 
monograph will be welcome as an invaluable appendix to Mr. D. 
Kerr’s The law of the Australian constitution, which we have 
already noted with appreciation (CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW, 
VI, 248); and in no other place is it possible to obtain such a 
careful and critical review of the legal history of the American 
doctrine of ‘‘the immunity of instrumentalities’’ as it affected the 
constitutional law of Australia from the earliest days of the 
Commonwealth until its recent rejection by the high court. 
In connexion with the amendment of the constitution it would be 
impertinent for an outsider to make suggestions. It is interesting 
to note that many of the difficulties in Australian federal consti- 
tutional law throw light on some Canadian problems; nevertheless, 
Mr. Holman does not appear to understand the outstanding 
growth of provincial legislative powers, otherwise he would not 
write of their ‘‘paucity and unimportance’”’ (p. 77). There are 
some misprints, and there is no index. 

Mr. Latham carries on the tradition established by his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, the Hon. W. A. Holman, as Macrossan 
lecturer in the University of Queensland. In future we shall, 
indeed, look on this foundation as one of the few scholarly endow- 
ments for the study of constitutional law. We should like spec- 
ially to draw attention to Mr. Latham’s book, as it might lightly 
be dismissed, since it contributes little to the theory of the Empire, 
and concedes nothing to either legalist or doctrinaire. Its greatest 
interest lies in the fact that it expounds the Imperial Conference of 
1926 neither on Pisgah nor in the vale of Bacca, but from the 
everyday mundane aspect of Australian constitutional law. It is 
well thus to realize that there are diversities of gifts within the one 
spirit, and that, however much may be put in reports or statutes, 
the individuality of a nation refuses to be bound by the mechanics 
of sections and subsections. It is apparent that, in Australia, 
constitutional law finds its greatest problems in respect to domestic 
matters, and that to a very large extent it remains content with 
conventions for the regulation of external problems. Mr. Latham 
writes with charming and modest clearness. He does not deny 
law, but he is content to see that much of it is dead and buried 
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under convention and custom; and, if we interpret him aright, he 
is not very enthusiastic about erecting a fine tombstone. 

On the other hand, Mr. Schlosberg—whom we welcome to the 
small group of productive South African constitutional lawyers— 
while covering the same ground as Mr. Latham (in addition to 
providing an excellent index), welcomes every phrase of the Balfour 
report, and he fights—with dignity, indeed, and reserve—the battle 
of status all along the line. Every statement that is of value to 
his purpose is relied on; and statesmen and politicians, good, bad, 
and indifferent, are called in aid to magnify into legal rights de- 
scriptions often rhetorical and uttered or written on special 
occasions. Indeed, Mr. Schlosberg’s zeal is so great that his book 
as a whole lacks logical power, a fault which he shares in this con- 
nexion with Mr. Rynne. The great value of his work lies in its 
fine and generous spirit. The concluding chapter rises to noble 
heights of practical thought, while throughout there is a sincerity 
of purpose which gives to ‘‘republics’’ its deepest and truest 
meaning. 

As we see this literature—which is but a selection—in somewhat 
of comparative light, we realize more and more that there is little 
to gain in magnifying or in minimizing law, and, indeed, much to 
lose. Weare, in truth, masters of our destiny, and law has nothing 
whatever to do with the case. On the other hand, there is grave 
danger that we may get into a vicious legal circle. In the past, 
every reformer fought “‘legalism’’, which haunted the purlieus of 
Whitehall, and would not be laid. It is a commonplace that law 
broke up the old Empire and nearly wrecked its successor. All 
that passed away in its most insidious aspects as responsible 
government gathered force with the inevitable widening of its 
content in custom, convention, mutual give-and-take. No law can 
set bounds to the march of a nation, and to-day it is true to say 
that the so-called antinomies of Empire exist themselves as reci- 
procal conventions. It may be necessary to iron out some of them 
for legal purposes, as, for example, the problems created by extra- 
territoriality and judicial appeals; but we may be landed in a 
newer legalism when the report of the legal conference of 1929 
issues, as undoubtedly it will, in the new and somewhat compre- 
hensive Act of Westminster. A prophet is, equally with a meta- 
physician, a dangerous person to let loose in imperial affairs, and 
is always, in such a connexion, without honour. It is well, how- 
ever, to see the situation in advance. When the Act of West- 
minster is passed, every nation will then have a vast body of new 
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statutory, not customary, rights; and for the single “sovereignty” 
—no longer the ‘‘bugaboo”’ of 1763-4—resident at Westminster, 
we shall have a galaxy. It may not pass human comprehension 
to make the machine work, but it will call more than ever for a 
more magnificent spirit, for a more generous dedication to high 
and lofty endeavours and to noble aims. There is no reason on 
earth for not further dividing ‘‘sovereignty’’; but we may well 
remember that the Act will make Westminster no less sovereign, 
and that in Jaw, when the tumult and the shouting have died, the 
Empire will still be hierarchical. We shall, indeed, have, as long 
as the Act of Westminster remains, not a ‘‘sovereignty’’—incapable 
to-day of being exercised in relation to the dominions, except with 
their consent,—but a whole series of ‘‘sovereigns’’, jealous to guard 
each /Jegal dominion right. For the spirit of mutual give-and- 
take, of ironing out differences round a table, we may be creating 
the hardening atmosphere of the law courts, as we lift customary 
rights out of the human world of convention and ticket them with 
the rigid, cold hic jacets of ‘‘cap.’’, ‘‘section’’, ‘‘subsection.’’ We 
may not, indeed, be creating a federal system, but we may be 
borrowing, unconsciously and unintentionally, something of its 
legalism—and ‘‘new presbyter” may but be “old priest writ 
large.”” Thus then, for the legality of to-day, against which so 
many protest, but to which Mr. Keith so strongly draws attention 


as against the claims made, for example, by Mr. Schlosberg, we 
may be passing into a new world of legal positions, perhaps not 
so elastic, perhaps not so well charted, and certainly one where a 
more exacting vigilance will be the price which must be paid if the 
Empire is to meet as a unity, and not as a collection of fortuitous 
legal atoms, the high destiny which, in the mysterious workings 
of human affairs, it may well attain. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 
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The War of Independence: American phase. Being the second volume 
of A History of the Founding of the American Republic. By CLAUDE 
H. Van Tyne. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1929. Pp. x, 518. 

New York in the American Revolution. By WiLBuR C. Appott. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1929. Pp. xiii, 302;  illustra- 
tions. 

THE recent death of Professor Van Tyne adds a melancholy interest to 

this, his last published volume. He had made a profound study of 

manuscript and printed material relating to the American Revolution. 

In 1902 he published The loyalists in the American Revolution, in 1922 

The causes of the War of Independence, and now we have his history of 

that war to the conclusion of the alliance with France. He had planned 

for one volume on the war but had to expand to two. It is to be hoped 
that his concluding volume on the war may have been far advanced. 

The merits of the work are real. There is no touch of national bias, and 

the range of original and secondary authorities is so great that the many 

footnotes make an excellent guide to the material for the period. The 
author had gone to Paris and London and Washington for unpublished 
material. In his own University of Michigan he had at hand the papers 
of Sir Henry Clinton, the British commander-in-chief, those of Lord 

Dartmouth, the colonial secretary, and of his successor, Lord George 

Germain, the able but wayward and ineffective secretary in the British 

cabinet who directed, or rather, perhaps, misdirected, the war. These 

papers were purchased by Mr. William L. Clements and brought to 

America. Since this was done, the papers of Sir Guy Carleton, Lord 

Dorchester, owned by the Royal Institution, London, have also been 

sold and will cross the ocean, not without protests in England, met by 

the Royal Institution with the answer that it needed money. 

Professor Van Tyne’s narrative is crowded with facts, perhaps, 
indeed, overcrowded, but he has an eye for salient details. The style 
has not the swing of a Macaulay or a Gibbon. The headings of the 
chapters indicate, however, a hope to be popular as well as learned: 
“George III borrows part of his armor’”’ (this for his employing German 
troops); ‘‘New York contracts the fever of revolt’’; ‘‘Howe’s laurels fade 
at Trenton”; ‘The spirit of independence marches on”; “Burgoyne 
anticipates Waterloo’”’ (a strange comparison since Burgoyne’s was a 
British defeat and Waterloo a victory). 
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The chapters cover an orderly narrative of the progress of the Revo- 
lution from the first day of bloodshed at Lexington to the terms—terms 
repudiated by the Continental Congress—conceded by Gates to Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga. Van Tyne keeps in view what was being said and 
done on both sides of the Atlantic, and sees the virtues as well as the 
stupid obstinacy and lack of imagination of George III. Posterity may 
well wonder at the industry of that misguided monarch, revealed in his 
letters which have now been published. He knew how many soldiers 
he had at Boston and the names of the officers; he concerned himself 
with the number of horses and the quantities of clothing for the men with 
Burgoyne; and he showed an enduring kind-heartedness for those who 
pleased him with their service. ‘There was nothing lazy or heartless 
about George III’’ (p. 378). What he lacked was wisdom. 

The emphasis in the story varies; it is, perhaps, natural that an 
American writer should pass lightly over the invasion of Canada, which 
involved defeat, and dwell at length on the victory over Burgoyne. 
Carleton’s failure to take Ticonderoga in the autumn of 1776 may, Van 
Tyne thinks, have involved Burgoyne’s failure in the following year. 
With that place in British hands, Burgoyne’s advance in 1777 might 
have been rapid, and he could have joined Howe at New York in time 
to defeat Washington with their combined force. The new point is 
made that the aim of Burgoyne was not to isolate New England by 
holding the line of the Hudson, but tocrush Washington. New England’s 
turn might well come later. Burgoyne had been with Gage at Boston 
and keenly desired to punish that riotous city. Like Amherst before him 
in the same country, he had the professional soldier’s idea of campaigning: 
activity in the summer; comfortable winter quarters; leisurely progress 
in accordance with the accepted practices in warfare. He had too many 
cannon for a rough, almost roadless, country; too much personal 
baggage; too much of needless stores (at least two barrels each of Madeira 
and rum were loaded in his boats and waggons); too many women— 
rumour ran in England of two thousand, while his soldiers numbered 
eight thousand. We find the brutality of the cat and the rope’s end. 
The ships that carried troops to America were ‘‘floating charnel houses”’ 
(p. 97) with the water to drink kept for months in stinking barrels; there 
were inadequate medicine and surgery and foul food (sand was some- 
times mixed with flour in the bread), and soon. Nota pretty picture of 
the great days when Canada was both won and held. Van Tyne de- 
scribes the brilliant pageant of Burgoyne’s army afloat on Lake Cham- 
plain, on the way to the defeat that did much to bring France into the 
war and thus to save the Revolution. 

The most important result of the war for the future was the unifying 
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of the colonies in a single state. The colonies of Central and South 
America that broke from Spain formed many independent states with 
the resultant strife and weakness that we see to-day. It is remarkable 
that the English colonies united. They had profound differences; 
Virginia sniffed at New England as rather vulgar—‘‘an exceedingly dirty 
and nasty people”, said Washington (p. 305). ‘‘The impudence of New 
Englanders” was proverbial. New England in the North and Virginia 
in the South thought, however, alike on the great issue and this made a 
potent influence for union. New York and Pennsylvania lying between 
them were less irreconcilable to England. Imagination may play with 
the picture of what the North American continent might be to-day if they 
had formed a state under the British king and separated North and South. 

There are a few trifling mistakes. ‘“The Reverend Gordon”’ (p. 95) 
is hardly good usage; ‘‘Ellibank” should be Elibank (p. 103); Bar- 
rington was not ‘‘Secretary of War” (p. 104); the title then was ‘‘Secre- 
tary at War” and the distinction has this importance, that the secretary’s 
work related rather to equipment than to military operations. There 
was no war department in the modern sense under a secretary of state. 
The secretary of state for the colonies directed the war in America. We 
do not speak of “‘the Mayor of London” (p. 150); he is the lord mayor. 
Van Tyne, aided, as he says, by the famous canvases of the day, pictures, 
as at the outbreak of the Revolution, ‘the Prince of Wales and his gay 
companions, with their frilled shirts, high, loose coat-collars, bushy heads 
of hair’’ deploring sadly the ingratitude of the king’s American subjects 
(p. 161). The selection is not happy. In 1775 the future George IV 
was thirteen years of age and was still kept by an anxious father in strict 
tutelage. 


Professor Abbott ranks high as an historian. His knowledge of 
European history, as shown in his extensive work on The expansion of 
Europe, is, together with his Oxford degree, a guarantee of his seeing 
New York during the Revolution in its true relation to the outside world. 
In nine chapters he traces the history of the city in the momentous 
twenty years from 1763 to 1783. There is little doubt that both the city 
and the colony of New York, if left alone by the fiery revolutionary 
patriots, would have been on the loyalist side. Down almost to the eve 
of the Declaration of Independence more than ninety per cent. of the 
city were loyalist, even with Washington in military control; and this 
percentage was not lessened when the British took the city in 1776 and 
held it until the end of the war. Except the frontier military posts, held 
by the British to ensure the carrying out of the terms of peace, New York 
was the last spot where the British flag was hauled down. The whole 
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congregation of Trinity Church, still a feature of Wall Street, was loyalist 
and sailed away to Nova Scotia before Sir Guy Carleton evacuated the 
city. Many, perhaps most, of the older families in English-speaking 
Canada have in their ancestry some exiled loyalist from New York. 

Professor Abbott has used only printed materials, but as his list of 
authorities shows, they are extensive. He does not over-burden his text 
with footnotes, but writes, indeed, for the reader rather than for the 
professed historian. He has no touch of bias against Great Britain and 
is one of the many American historians of the present day who oppose 
the patriotic tradition that virtue was all on one side in the Revolution. 
Neither side was wholly in the right and we may well fancy that less mob 
violence on the one hand, and less arrogance and lack of political tact 
on the other, might have made possible continued unity in the older 
British Empire. Had they done so it is likely that the United States, 
though not less free, would be less populous than it is to-day, for it would 
not have received its varied elements of immigration. Perhaps, however, 
it would have had a more workable constitution, based on English 
tradition, than the difficult system of checks and balances that so hampers 
a president, especially in foreign policy. He must govern, but he may 
have to do it in the face of a hostile legislature. 

Professor Abbott traces with insight the progress of New York from 
loyalism to revolution. The mob in New York was as hostile to the 
stamp and tea duties as was that of Boston. Two families, the De 
Lanceys and the Livingstones, though rivals, made up a kind of oligarchy 
against which stamps and tea furnished a good rallying cry to the lawless 
elements, so often found ina seaport. In the end the Delanceys remained 
loyalist while the Livingstones favoured the other side. One of them, 
who married General Richard Montgomery, had some share in making 
this British officer a revolutionary and the object at Quebec of Carleton’s 
scorn for a traitor. When John Adams halted at New York on his way 
to the first Continental Congress, he found at least one citizen free from 
“the mean cunning which disgraces so many of my countrymen” (p. 113), 
his country being Massachusetts; he thought, however, that New York 
was crude and very deficient in ‘‘gentlemen.” 

At New York were seen the last and most harrowing scenes of loyalist 
distress at inevitable exile. Professor Abbott describes the sailing away 
of the many refugees, numbering some thirty thousand, to make new 
homes elsewhere, but he does not tr-7 to follow their later history. Much 
of this belongs to the history of Canada. When commissioners sat later 
to inquire into the claims of the loyalists for their losses, one-third of the 
total large sum that was paid went to those from the colony. of New York. 
GEORGE M. WRONG 
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American Influences on Canadian Government. By WILLIAM BENNETT 
Munro. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1929. 
Pp. xii, 153. 
In this volume Professor Munro has embodied the substance of the three 
Marfleet lectures delivered at the University of Toronto in 1929. The 
author, a Canadian by birth, the graduate of a Canadian university, was 
engaged for many years in the teaching of American history and 
government at Harvard University. His familiarity with the institu- 
tions of government of his native country, and his intimate association 
with the more recent developments in government in the United States, 
and especially in the field of municipal government, give him peculiar 
qualifications for the discussion of the subject of his lectures. 

In the first lecture, under the title of ‘““Analogies and contrasts’’, most 
interesting parallels between federal government in the United States 
and in Canada are indicated. Special emphasis is laid on the influence 
of the experience of the United States in the fashioning of the Canadian 
federal structure. ‘‘If Macdonald is entitled to be called the ‘Father of 
the Canadian Constitution’ it would appear that Alexander Hamilton 
has some claim to be designated as its grandfather.” The appointment 
of senators for life, the federal appointment of state governors, the right 
of the federal government to disallow state laws, the grant to the federal 
government of residuary powers—provisions which Hamilton would 
have made in the constitution of the United States—were embodied in 
the British North America Act. Although the two federal constitutions 
occupied distinctly different positions at the beginning, subsequent 
development, largely through judicial interpretation, has tended to bring 
the two systems into close approximation—a swing in the direction of 
greater federal authority in the United States, and in Canada a jealous 
regard for provincial rights. The problems pressing for settlement in 
the two countries are strikingly similar; the backgrounds of training and 
experience of the two peoples have many points in common; it is, there- 
fore, natural that they should seek to solve their problems of government 
in much the same manner. 

The second lecture considers the practical working of the party 
system in the two countries. In the framing of policies, in party organ- 
ization, conventions, patronage, and in the management of the party, 
the author finds much in common between Canada and the United 
States. Emphasis is laid on the significance of the frontier and its 
influence in determining party platforms, although the parallel may be 
pushed too far. In the United States, settlement began at the extreme 
east and pushed westward; in Canada the dominant movement in popu- 
lation began in the St. Lawrence valley. Canada has two “‘frontiers’’, 
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east and west; there is much in common between the demands of the 
prairie provinces and the ‘maritime rights’ of the Atlantic coast. 
Professor Munro does not see much justification for the introduction of 
the initiative and the referendum in Canada where ministerial respon- 
sibility should provide a guarantee against the stagnation or abuse of the 
legislative processes. 

Not the least interesting is the concluding chapter on city government. 
In this field the importation of ideas from the United States has been 
most significant. In the author’s opinion these importations have not 
always been justified, particularly when, in many respects, the English 
practice is sounder. The placing of large administrative responsibility 
in elected boards is not likely to produce the best results. ‘“‘When you 
want representation, elect; when you want skill, appoint.’”’ The author 
predicts that the board system, involving a disintegration of authority, 
will break down in Canada as it has in the United States because the 
functions of a modern municipality are too extensive, too complicated, 
and too important for efficient administration by a series of independent 
and semi-independent commissions. Nor is Professor Munro enam- 
oured of the city manager plan because of the very substantial differences 
in character between the business corporation and the municipal cor- 
poration. 

The most significant comment is that which relates to the Canadian 
system of municipal assessment and taxation. British cities levy taxes 
on the rental value of property, not, as in Canada which has followed the 
United States, upon its assumed market value. Tenants in Canadian 
cities, who constitute a large percentage of the voters, pay taxes in- 
directly through rent and the cost of commodities, but the payment is 
sugar-coated. Were the tenant assessed, the tax bill would go to him, 
he would become more directly conscious of the payment of taxes, and 
he would probably be inclined to take his obligations as a citizen more 
seriously. ‘The greatest obstacle to municipal economy in both the 
United States and in Canada lies in the simple fact that a steadily in- 
creasing number of those who vote to spend money, or vote to borrow 
money on the city’s credit, do not realize that it is they who really have 
to pay the bill.” 

The lectures are most stimulating and raise problems deserving the 
serious consideration of all Canadians interested in the problems of 
government. 

D. McARTHUR 
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Spanish Voyages to the Northwest Coast of America in the Sixteenth Century. 
By Henry R. WaGner. San Francisco: California Historical 
Society. 1929. Pp. viii, 571. 

HAVING a grant of the western half of the world, Spain naturally led in 
the gradual uncovering of the western coast of America, and, in so doing, 
she wrote a story of mixed motives and of thrilling adventure. To dis- 
cover harbours for the richly-laden galleons from Manila, to seek out 
mines of gold and treasure, and to christianize the heathen, she sent, in 
the sixteenth century, many expeditions northward. It is extremely 
doubtful, as our author says, how far, if at all, she really sought the north- 
west passage (p. 284). Such a discovery would certainly endanger her 
claim to the ownership of the Pacific Ocean. 

The voyages described in this volume—three of which have been 
already published in the Quarterly of the California Historical Society— 
show some of the early, faltering steps of the Spaniards towards the north, 
the discovery of Lower California, the exploration of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and the slow tracing of the ocean coast from Cape San Lucas to 
the southern boundary of old Oregon. Of these voyagers only two 
reached a point north of that boundary—42°. These were Cabrillo in 
1542 and Vizcaino in his second voyage, 1602-3. Though Cabrillo 
claimed to have reached the latitude of 44° yet he was out at sea; he did 
not land above about 34°. The Fragata, one of Vizcaino’s vessels, in 
which were Martin d’Aguilar and Flores, reached a point north of 43° 
where they claimed to have found a large river. Whether this was sheer 
imagination or mere exaggeration, and, if neither, what the river was, 
has been much debated. Father Antonio de la Ascension, whose account 
is reproduced, varies somewhat from the version set out in Greenhow’s 
History of Oregon (London, 1844, p. 93). The father’s account runs as 
follows (p. 255): 


After the wind and sea calmed down, she went close to land, and on January 
10 1603, Antonio Flores, the pilot, found himself in 43°. Here the land 
makes a cape or point, which was named ‘‘Cabo Blanco” and here the coast 
begins to trend to the north-east. Close to it a very copious and deep river 
was discovered on whose banks there were very large ash trees, willows, 
brambles, and other trees of Castile. On attempting to enter it the force of 
the current did not permit it. Ensign Martin d’Aguilar, who commanded 
the Fragata, and the pilot Antonio Flores decided to return to New Spain, 
as they had already reached a higher latitude than the instructions of the 
Viceroy laid down. The Capitana did not appear, and they themselves as 
well as almost all the men on board were sick. Having charted the country, 
and named the river ‘‘ Santa Inez” they set out. 

To the voyages are added notes, cartographical, bibliographical, bio- 


graphical, and general. These notes and the introductions which link 
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together the various voyages show careful and detailed study, not only 
of the accounts used in the text, but also of the contemporaneous records. 
The reproductions of some of the original maps and of many of the 
original manuscript reports add much to the usefulness of the work. To 
those who desire to follow the gradual approach to old Oregon and to all 
who are interested in the essential unity of the history of the Pacific coast, 
this scholarly volume, embodying the latest results of research, will be of 
real and permanent value. 
F. W. Howay 


La Conquéte du Canada par les Normands: Biographie de la premiére 
génération normande du Canada. Par EMILE VAILLANCOURT. Avec 
la collaboration du R. P. ARCHANGE GopBouT. Préface d’A<Gip1Ius 
FauTEUX. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1930. Pp. 250. 

For more than forty years we have been in possession of the results of 
the Abbé Cyprien Tanguay’s research as contained in his Dictionnaire 
généalogique des familles canadiennes frangaises, a volume of great value 
that established the social order of French Canada. In addition, how- 
ever, to the mistakes inevitable in as large a collection of names and dates, 
the connecting link between the French-Canadian line and the French 
families of the same ancestry had not been forged. The Rev. Father 
Archange Godbout of the Franciscan Order undertook this task six years 
ago, when he published a first volume which connected several Canadian 
families with the original stock scattered in various parts of the north 
and west of France. He is still carrying on his work, which requires the 
greatest patience and endurance, in the towns and villages of the country 
from which the French colonists came to Canada. 

On the other hand, M. Emile Vaillancourt, called with good reason 
the most Norman of Canadians, was occupied for more than ten years 
in gathering together the material for a book which he hoped one day to 
publish in honour of his beloved Normandy. In close touch with the 
French families beyond the sea, gifted with an amazingly retentive 
memory, far-sighted, and of untiring perseverance in the most arduous 
research, he possesses the qualities indispensable for the production of a 
work of this sort. In this volume of two hundred and fifty pages, M. 
Vaillancourt traces back to their French origin most of the French- 
Canadian families that came from Normandy. Arranged in alphabetical 
order are to be found the names Chevalier, Dufresne, Durand, Gauthier, 
Langlois, Lefebvre, Morin, Prévost, Roy, Senécal, and many others 
whose genealogical trees have numerous branches, along with other 
names well known in the annals of Canada. He thus completes the 
Abbé Tanguay’s Dictionnaire by giving the place of origin of the Norman 
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families whose descendants made the peaceful, but fruitful, conquest of 
Canadian soil. 

Some interesting statistics published at the beginning of the volume 
show that the first generation of Normans in Canada numbered eight 
hundred families with 5,011 children, that is, an average of 6.26 children 
per family. The actual number of children per family varied from one 
totwenty. Maps of the five departments of France which to-day occupy 
the area of the ancient province of Normandy make it possible to locate 
the various places mentioned. 

A work of this type makes no claim to literary distinction. It is a 
scholarly assemblage of facts, the fruit of long study, intended as an aid 
for historians, genealogists, and those descendants of a noble race who 
are anxious to learn their origin. We must thank M. Vaillancourt for 
having thus established the relationship between the French in Canada 
and those who have continued the family line in the land of old France. 
It is not the first time that we have been indebted to the author’s spirit 
of inquiry and his happy instinct for research. His discovery of a 
Maitrise d'art au Canada caused a considerable sensation among 
artists and research students at the time of its publication in 1920. Let 
us hope that he will not cease his valuable work along these lines and 
that he will continue to enrich Canadian history with the results of his 
study. 

The preface to La conquéte du Canada par les Normands bears the 
signature of M. A°gidius Fauteux, of the St. Sulpice Library in Montreal. 
The recommendation of so well known a scholar adds a well-merited 
tribute to M. Vaillancourt’s work. 

VictoR MORIN 


Clark of the Ohio: A Life of George Rogers Clark. By FREDERICK 
PALMER. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1929. Pp. 
xv, 482; illustrations and maps. 

THE reviewer has talked with still-living Canadians who sadly lament the 
surrender, in the Treaty of Paris of 1783, of the country lying between 
the Great Lakes and the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. By Americans 
generally, George Rogers Clark is regarded as the conqueror of this 
domain, and at the present time a memorial to him, costing $1,500,000, 
is being erected at Vincennes. Within the area conquered are such cities 
as Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and Chicago, and from it 
have come eight of the last fifteen presidents of the United States. There 
can be no gainsaying the significance, both to American and Canadian 

history, of Clark’s career. 
The author of the present biography is a well-known journalist and 


REE 
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war correspondent, who is a stranger to the ranks of professional historical 
workers. It follows that his book contains no original contribution to 
our knowledge of the subject dealt with. Rather it represents an attempt 
to popularize the facts about Clark’s career, for the edification of the 
general public. This is a laudable undertaking, and, its character having 
been stated, the reviewer’s task is confined to an appraisal of how well it 
has been performed. 

A successful war correspondent, Mr. Palmer could hardly fail to 
write well, and from this point of view the biography deserves a high 
rating. From the point of view of impartial and competent scholarship, 
however, a very different verdict must be rendered. Errors of minor 
detail abound: Harrodstown (repeatedly) for Harrodsburg; Haldeman 
(with variations) for Haldimand; life in St. Louis (founded in 1764) in 
1752 is interestingly depicted; Father Gibault is variously described as 
“venerable” and ‘‘white haired’’ (he was forty-one years old in 1778); 
Captain Helm is of ‘‘middle age” on page 252 and “white haired’”’ on 
pages 329 and 390. More significant than the foregoing type of error is 
the glib disposal, at times in a single sentence, of mighty influences on 
American history. Thus (p. 406), the origin of the mountain whites of 
the Old South-west is calmly expounded. Illustrative of the same glibness 
is the interesting—and too true—information (p. 41) that in Clark’s 
boyhood ‘‘night shirts were not general among the poorer classes” in 
Virginia. 

To Canadian readers, the book will afford little satisfaction. Through- 
out, Clark is the hero and Governor Hamilton—with his associates in 
arms—the villain of the drama. The reviewer, no less American than 
the author, regrets that the lapse of a century and a half should not 
suffice to soften the asperities with which the Revolution imbued the 
contemporary generation. In the warfare here described both parties 
were men of British blood and British ideals. ‘‘War is hell’’, said General 
Sherman of another war between men of British blood, and he did his best 
to exemplify the saying. In the warfare of the Revolution, dreadful 
deeds were committed by both parties and angelic attributes were the 
monopoly of neither. In the heat of a deadly struggle Clark character- 
ized Hamilton as a “hairbuyer’’, and his officers who had gone on Indian 
raids as murderers. Mr. Palmer, from his vantage point of one hundred 
and fifty years’ detachment from the contemporary scene, repeats all of 
Clark’s accusations, and even elaborates upon them by way of good 
measure. The reviewer shares Clark’s and Palmer’s horror over the 
warfare Hamilton directed, but not their judgment of the moral quality 
of his conduct. From the dawn of civilization to the present moment, 
civilized nations have deemed it proper to utilize the aid of alien races in 
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their warfare with one another. Hamilton at Detroit was merely a 
subordinate agent of his government, engaged in executing a military 
policy imposed upon him by orders from above. The practical appli- 
cation of that policy was as shocking as anything in military annals; the 
moral and legal responsibility rests squarely upon the king and ministry 
of England. In a larger sense, it rests upon the society of civilized 
nations, which even to-day refuses to abandon the practice of employing 
barbarians in civilized warfare. War is itself an atrocity, to which the 
usage in question contributes an added refinement; but the reviewer 
perceives no justice in singling out Governor Hamilton and his Detroit 
associates for peculiar infamy in this connexion.! 


M. M. QualIFE 


Mélanges historiques. Par BENJAMIN SULTE. Compilées, annotées et 
publiées par GERARD MALCHELOssE. Volume XVI: L’Acadie 
francaise. Montréal: Editions Edouard Garand. 1930. Pp. 96. 

Tuis sixteenth, and final, volume of Sulte’s historical miscellanies con- 

sists of four reviews, the earliest dating from 1878, and fragments of a 

lecture delivered first in 1881. They have been edited with pious care 

by Mr. Malchelosse, who contributes a fair-minded preface. He is, how- 
ever, not correct when he states (p. 8) that the Acadians were ‘‘sans 

clergé.”’ Sulte was animated by the patriotic impulse to prove the im- 

portance of the French as explorers, missionaries, and soldiers in the 

early history of North America, something nobody now denies. With 
the wealth of original documents available and the many excellent works 
in both French and English written since Sulte began his campaign, the 
question now possesses only an antiquarian interest. The Abbé Camille 

Roy says of Garneau’s epoch-making Histoire du Canada, “‘it is plainly a 

work of defence and of attack.”” The same is true of these papers. 

Akins, Parkman, and the Yankees are attacked and demolished; the 

Acadians and the Canadians are defended, even where no defence is 

necessary. The combative temper makes for animation in writing 

history, but it does not always conduce to the ideals of impartiality and 
justice. 
ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


1A discussion of Hamilton's guilt appeared in THE CANADIAN HisToRICAL REVIEW 
of March, 1930. 
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Gravestones of Acadie and Other Essays on Local History, Genealogy and 
Parish Records of Annapolis County, Nova Scotia. By WILLIAM 
InGLIis Morse. London: A.Smithand Co. 1929. Pp. 110. 
THE dignity and beauty of this sumptuously made volume are so out of 
proportion to the historical importance of its contents that one must 
place it with other examples of personal gratification in the book-making 
world. Dr. Morse and his friend, Mr. W. B. Dalton, who designed the 
book, seem to have had a thoroughly good time examining Nova Scotian 
gravestones, making photographs, and working with the best printers 
and binders in England, but the result is not generally important. It 
contains photographs and copies of early gravestones in Annapolis 
County, Nova Scotia; excerpts from parish records in the same district; 
some fragmentary remarks on identification of early Acadian sites and 
on ‘‘Mayflower”’ descent in the province; a characteristic New England 
memorial of 1709 (in facsimile) concerning the desirability of controlling 
the Nova Scotian fisheries; and a shrewd memorial by Nicolas Denys 
(c. 1660, and also in facsimile) on peopling the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
establishing French control of its fisheries and marine. These matters 
are strung together in a whimsical sort of way, responsible neither to the 
ordinary literary nor historical canons. The Denys memorial is a char- 
acteristic product and is an interesting and extensive revelation of seven- 
teenth century policy. Beyond it, the chief importance of this book 
will be to genealogists, and even they will puzzle occasionally over the 
precise character of the materials printed here. 
J. BARTLET BREBNER 


The Imperial Banks. By A. S. J. BAsTER. London: P. S. King and 
Son. 1929. Pp. vii, 275. 
Tuis is a useful book, largely breaking new ground in the economic 
history of the Empire. It describes the early banking regulations im- 
posed upon the colonies by the Board of Trade in England, the rise of 
the imperial banks, and the development of central banking within the 
British Empire. The book rests principally on primary sources, and is 
carefully documented. While, of course, it does not attempt to trace the 
development of Canadian banking, two points in particular are of interest 
to students of Canadian economic history. (1) The discussion of the 
character and motives of the early colonial bank regulations, which 
partly helped to shape the development of Canada’s banking institutions. 
Some features of the present bank law, such as the important ‘‘double 
liability”’ clause, may be traced to these regulations of the Board of 
Trade. (2) The description of the two imperial banks which opened 
branches in Canada and were directed from London—the Bank of British 
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North America and the Bank of British Columbia. The author makes 
it evident that, while the direction of banks from London succeeded in 
some parts of the Empire, it had no striking success in Canada. 

In his discussion (p. 211) of the demand for a central bank of issue in 
Canada, Mr. Baster hardly gives an adequate account of the criticism 
within the Dominion of the existing system. His view is decidedly 
orthodox, drawn largely from the statements of bankers, who are natur- 
ally partial to the present system. But, throughout the book as a whole, 
Mr. Baster shows discernment and an earnest effort to get at reliable facts. 

ALEXANDER BRADY 


Lord Lansdowne: A Biography. By Lord P. C. Newton. London: 
Macmillan. 1929. Pp. xiv, 536. 

THIS is a most readable biography of a great public servant of Britain, 
whose record of achievement extends over a period of half a century. 
Successively governor-general of Canada, viceroy of India, secretary of 
state for war, foreign secretary, and leader of the majority party in the 
house of lords, Lord Lansdowne was in intimate touch with many of the 
most significant movements of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

We learn that he missed a ‘‘first’’ at Balliol because, as explained by 
Dr. Jowett, he failed to ‘“‘understand the amount of interest and of hard 
work which was required.”’ He succeeded to the title and estates of his 
family when only twenty-one, but without any evidence of being spoiled 
by his vast wealth. Possessed of more than the ordinary share of the 
joie de vivre, he delighted in an occasional freakish escapade, and for one 
of these, which occurred while he was a youthful lord of the treasury, he 
was deprived of his Oxford degree for several years. 

The chapter dealing with Lord Lansdowne’s sojourn in Canada, 1883- 
1888, is singularly devoid of any illuminating reference to the course of 
Canadian development during those significant years. The statement 
that “‘in the spring of 1885 there occurred the second rebellion of Louis 
Riel, a half-breed who had headed a rebellion in 1870” is typical of the 
appreciation of Canadian affairs manifested by the author in this chapter. 
Interest attaches to the representation made by Lord Lansdowne to the 
queen in connection with Riel’s application for the exercise of clemency. 
As might be expected, the official position was set forth: ‘Lord Lans- 
downe believes that the grievances of the half-breeds have been immensely 
exaggerated, and that most of those grievances were of the kind which 
are inevitable in a new settled country where the population is scat- 
tered and where the machinery of administration is as yet in many 
respects imperfect.” 
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Lord Lansdowne had been appointed to Canada by Gladstone. 
During his residence in Canada, the Irish land question had become 
acute and the agitation of the Land League had caused serious troubles 
with his Irish tenantry. Gladstone’s Irish policy, naturally, did not 
meet with Lord Lansdowne’s approval. It is not surprising to learn that, 
on the defeat of the Gladstone ministry in 1887, Lord Salisbury offered 
the governor of Canada either the War Office or the Colonial Office. 
Various considerations entered into his decision to decline the offer, but 
not the least creditable was the fear that, in the midst of discontent and 
racial antagonisms and on the eve of a general election, a change in the 
governorship might work to the distinct disadvantage of Canada. 

Subsequent chapters deal with Lord Lansdowne’s career in India, at 
the War Office during the trying years of the South African War, and 
then as foreign secretary. The limits of space do not here permit detailed 
reference to Lord Lansdowne’s services in these several important fields. 
Of special interest, however, is Lord Roberts's confidential memorandum 
to Lord Lansdowne of December 8, 1899, in which he analyses General 
Buller’s “psychological complex”’ and offers his own services as com- 
mander-in-chief—an offer which, when further reverses followed, the 
government was glad to accept. Lord Lansdowne’s difficulties at the 
War Office were not minimized by Queen Victoria’s active and penetrating 
interest in the course of the campaigns. On more than one occasion 
she expressed her surprise at the contents of telegrams sent to Lord 
Roberts. One wonders whether King George would conclude a message 
to a minister thus: ‘I must ask that such messages should not be sent 
without my previous knowledge.” 

The settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute was effected during 
the period of Lord Lansdowne’s tenure of office as foreign secretary. His 
biographer relies largely on the discussions of this subject contained in 
such recent works as Thayer’s Life and letters of John Hay and Theodore 
Roosevelt, and makes no significant contribution to the elucidation of the 
problem of the extent to which political pressure was exercised on Lord 
Alverstone. The implications contained in the statement of Senator 
Lodge, published in the Transactions of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, for April, 1925, and quoted by Mr. James White in THE CANaA- 
DIAN HiIsTORICAL REVIEW for December, 1925, raise doubts regarding 
the validity of Lord Newton’s judgment that “there is no reason to 
believe that the Cabinet put any pressure whatever upon Lord Alver- 
stone, nor was there any occasion to do so, since the Canadians did not 
attempt to conceal their dissatisfaction at what they considered to be 
his pro-American attitude.’’ Canadians would have been most grateful 
for an elucidation of Mr. Balfour’s comment to Mr. Ledge that ‘“‘it is full 
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of peril and it must be settled.’”” The biographer of Lord Balfour will 
render a valuable service by clearing the somewhat heavy atmosphere 
which surrounds this episode—an episode which, fortunately, has not 
been fraught with actual disadvantage to Canada. 

The book leaves us with a genuine liking for its subject and, more 
particularly, with a feeling of kindly sympathy for the scion of one of the 
great and honoured families of Britain, who was obliged to witness the 
destruction of many of the things in the social and political order which 
he deemed of permanent value, and which he was powerless to preserve. 
The writing of his famous peace letter of November, 1917, one of his last 
public acts and one requiring supreme courage, was in many respects 
typical of Lord Lansdowne’s outlook and of his influence. One gains the 
impression of a man who, despite many flattering evidences of respect 
and esteem, passed from one serious disappointment to another, and who 
found it impossible to adjust himself to the rapid and radical changes of 
the last half century. 


D. McArRTHUR 


His Royal Highness The Duke of Connaught and Strathearn: A Life and 
Intimate Study. By Major-General Sir GEORGE AsTon. With the 
assistance of EVELYN GRAHAM. London: Harrap. 1929. Pp. 
363. 

In spirit all Canadians joined in the congratulations that were showered 

upon Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught and Strathearn on 

the birthday that marked the passage of eighty years; joined, also, in 
warm wishes for happy and useful years still tocome. It was opportune 
that the story of his life should have been given almost concurrently to the 
people of the British Commonwealth. As a soldier of distinction and 
experience, as the representative of the crown on memorable occasions, 
as governor-general of Canada during a critical period, the duke has had 

a great career of useful and important public service, and has been a 

conspicuous figure in many notable events. 

Portions of Sir George Aston’s book are readable and interesting, but 
it hardly does justice to the duke’s career. Its excessive wealth of un- 
important detail, somewhat lightened by anecdote, results not infre- 
quently in a mere catalogue of minor events. Naturally, it is written 
from the standpoint, and with the outlook, of a soldier, and thus it invests 
with unnecessary prominence the ceremonial appertaining to military 
affairs. 

Adequate consideration is given to the duke’s whole-hearted en- 
deavours for army reform in the important military commands that he 
held in the United Kingdom. But the biography, unfortunately, fails to 
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reveal insight into the duke’s habit of thought, his estimate of the trend 
of change and development, his conception of the momentous consti- 
tutional advances that, during the past half century, have altered so 
radically the structure of the British Commonwealth. What impressions 
were brought back from his memorable mission to India, and from his 
visit to South Africa where he presided at the opening of the first Union 
parliament? What estimate did he gain of the great Boer soldier- 
‘ statesman, Louis Botha? A far-seeing Scotsman, Campbell-Bannerman, 
had granted to Boers, outnumbering Britons and then so recently in 
conflict, full powers of self-government. The duke’s reaction to the 
conditions which he found in South Africa, so far as they might affect its 
future, would have been of deep interest. Equally, the biographer is 
silent as to the methods and the working of constitutional government in 
Canada during the years 1911 to 1916. 

Eight years before the World War, the duke attended the German 
army manceuvres. His biographer, overlooking essentials, contents 
himself with a trivial allusion to the uniform the duke wore and to his 
appointment as a Prussian field-marshal. So keen a soldier as the duke 
must have been profoundly impressed by the immense superiority of the 
German army’s equipment of machine guns, and it would be surprising 
if this condition was not featured in his report. If such a report lay 
unheeded in a pigeon-hole of the War Office, the lightning flash of war in 
1914 must have given it vivid and startling significance. 

As governor-general of Canada during the war, the duke did not 
spare himself. Sir George Aston does no more than justice in his estimate 
of the duke’s work and influence, although in some passages the narrative 
is not clear-cut. Canadians have a grateful memory of the unremitting 
devotion with which their governor-general gave to them of his best 
during the years of war agony from 1914 to 1916. Equally, they honour 
the memory of the Duchess of Connaught who, in that war waged with 
all the powers of the Commonwealth against her kindred, was as intensely 
British as her husband. 

Here and there, one can detect a passage that might have been more 
accurately and carefully expressed. The biographer regards the crown 
as the sole link now binding together the nations of the Empire; and, 
indeed, the sense of loyalty to a living head is a paramount tie. While 
the crown is a necessary and important link, representing as it does the 
majesty and power not only of each nation but of the whole Common- 
wealth, there are other close ties: kinship, language, a great literature, 
memories linking the nations of the Commonwealth to a common past, 
pride in national traditions and achievement, common sympathies and 
ideals, the same free institutions. Respect for law and love of ordered 
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liberty animate all these nations and their political unity is of the spirit. 
The outstanding characteristic of the Duke of Connaught throughout 
his long life has been his intense and unfailing devotion to duty and to the 
ideal of service. In this he gives an inspiring example and for this he will 
ever be remembered. 
R. L. BoRDEN 


The Apologia of an Imperialist: Forty Years of Empire Policy. By 
W. A. S. HeEwins. Two volumes. London: Constable. 1929. 
Pp. xvi, 312; 357. 
Mr. HeEwins has had a varied career, and has kept a diary. From 1895 
to 1903 he was director of the London School of Economics, wherein he 
was closely associated with the Webbs; it is characteristic of English 
political life at its best that, widely as their political and economic ways 
have parted, their friendship has remained. Mr. Hewins early came to 
feel that ‘‘the Empire movement as it has come within my experience is 
not a reversion to protection, but a revolt against the individualist con- 
ception of society in this country, and an effort to express in a practical 
form new social conceptions in their application to the great society of 
which we are members, namely, the British Empire.’’ This conception 
of what may be called radical imperialism naturally led him to associate 
himself with Mr. Chamberlain. He resigned from his professorship, 
and, from 1903 to 1917, was secretary of the unofficial, but well-organized, 
inquiry into imperial problems and resources set up by that statesman 
under the name Seventh Tariff Commission, and afterwards, for some years, 
its chairman. In 1912 he entered parliament, and, from 1917 to 1919, 
he was under-secretary of state for the colonies. In these positions he 
came into contact with many influential men, and he gives interesting 
pictures of Mr. Chamberlain, the Webbs, Lord Balfour, Mr. Walter 
Long (of whom he thought highly), Mr. Bonar Law (of whom he did not), 
and many others. With Sir Wilfrid Laurier he was brought into close 
contact, and any student of Sir Wilfrid must take into account the con- 
versations set out from his notes by Mr. Hewins. Volume I, chapter V, 
represents Sir Wilfrid as saying, in October, 1905, that ‘‘complete freedom 
of trade with Great Britain would be best for Canadian manufacturers”’, 
and that “‘some of the manufacturers, I suppose, will have to be con- 
sidered, but the rest of them only block the way, and I am prepared to 
sacrifice them without compensation.” 

Why so hardworking, indefatigable, sincere, and able a man has not 
gone further in British public life is rather a mystery. Probably the 
robe of the professor clung too closely to him; there is a didactic note in 
his interviews which may have wearied the house or the committees. 
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Parts of his diary are dull, and the book could have been shortened with 
advantage; but much of it is not only interesting, but valuable to the 
historian. 


W. L. Grant 


Imperial Economic Unity. By the Right Hon. Lord MELcuettT. London: 
Harrap. 1930. Pp. 194. 

Lord MELcHETT’s book Imperial economic unity will no doubt be read 
by a wide public. For many years this dream of imperial unity, 
brought about by tariff adjustments, has been in the minds of a series of 
quite able and vigorous people. It seems to the present reviewer that 
these good people, who still hunger after an elaborate tariff adjustment 
by which the Empire would stand almost independent of the rest of the 
world in its trade, are not only archaic, but extremely mischievous. For 
example, Lord Melchett gives various instances of cases in reference to 
the crown colonies where tariffs are an obstacle to the granting of pre- 
ferences to British trade. But, as a matter of fact, the British Empire 
would never have been allowed by the world at large to be expanded in 
the way it has, if its territories, involving the possession of vast resources 
in the way of raw materials, had not been as accessible to the world at 
large as they were to Great Britain. It is true, and it is very good news, 
that the Canadian government, in May last, granted additional preference 
to British trade. But that may be, and quite likely will be, a temporary 
condition. In any case, to base imperial unity on an elaborate set of 
tariff agreements would expose the Empire to the peril involved in 
changes made in the tariff arrangements, particularly of Great Britain, 
brought about by the coming into power of some new government. 
A remark, that Lord Melchett makes at the beginning of the book, seems 
to show a curious misunderstanding of the status of the dominions and 
of their history. He says: ‘Perhaps an excessive reverence for the 
rights of self-government or self-determination permitted the self- 
governing dominions to carry out fiscal policies of their own, without any 
regard to the economic position of the Mother Country or of each other’’. 

The salvation of British industry, while it may be helped temporarily 
and occasionally by the extension of tariff perferences here and there, is 
not to be found in any such device. There is in Canada a natural pre- 
ference for British goods that only awaits a proper selling organization 
on the part of the British people to increase British trade with Canada 
very considerably. The real work must be done, not by ingenious fiscal 
prestidigitation, but by a new birth of energy and enterprise on the part 
of the people who are selling British goods. It is the general conviction, 
in Canada at all events, that the greatest incompetence has been shown 
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in that respect. In point of fact, English industry is suffering from the 
tradition of the long period in which England had really little or no com- 
petition in almost every part of the world. That advantage is gone, and 
gone forever; and tariff adjustments, of a kind that would immediately 
incur the hostility of the whole of the rest of the world, would fail to cure 
an industrial situation which suffers, not so much from the lack of favour- 
able tariff agreements, as from a lack of energy in pushing sales. The 
statistics provided in Lord Melchett’s book are possibly interesting, but 
are really rather irrelevant in respect of people who must almost univer- 
sally be aware that the resources of the various parts of the British 
Empire are varied and rich. 


A. J. GLAZEBROOK 


British Empire, Ltd. By GEORGE HERBERT. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1929. Pp. 139. 

The Future of Empire Trade. By J. E. Ray. With a foreword by the 
Right Hon. L.S. AMery. London: Pitman. 1930. Pp. vii, 128. 

Markets of Empire. By W.H.Wititson. London: Effingham Wilson. 
1930. Pp. xv, 280. 

Die Stellung der drei groszen Dominien im Briitschen Reich nach dem 
Kriege. By Witty NEvLING. (Sozialwissenschaftliche Forsch- 
ungen, Abteilung IV, Heft 4.) Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1927. 
Pp. x, 108. 

THE first three books fall under the classification of prescriptions for the 

extension of trade between different parts of the British Empire. Messrs. 

Herbert and Ray both view with alarm the purchase of either raw 

materials or manufactured products from sources outside of the Empire. 

They wish to make the Empire independent of foreign raw materials by 

developing sources of supply in the dominions. Manufactured goods, 

according to Mr. Herbert’s plan, are to be produced “‘in such parts of the 

Empire as are most suitable, with due regard for existing conditions and 

facilities.”” Such localization of manufacturing is to be brought about, 

without restricting healthy competition, ‘“‘by a judicious measure of co- 
ordination and co-operation”’, but as this process is also to lead to the 
absorption of the British unemployed, we may infer that the bulk of the 
manufacturing is to be done in Great Britain. Mr. Ray, who was for 
many years a Canadian trade commissioner, realizes that Canada is going 
to insist on doing a good deal of her own manufacturing, and he places 
his hope in rationalization. ‘‘It should surely be possible for the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain... . to come to an agreement with Canadian 
manufacturers whereby each group would concentrate upon the class of 
manufactures which it is best equipped to produce, so that one should be 
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complementary to the other.’’ The British Empire will thus form a 
closed economic system: like the United States, it will produce every- 
thing that it needs, while having no truck nor trade with other nations. 
Presumably it will not disdain to export to them, but no imports will be 
accepted in return. 

All three of the books in English go into some detail with regard to 
the commodities to be produced by each country and the markets where 
they are to be sold: and the conclusions which the authors contrive to 
extract from trade statistics are, in some cases, remarkable. Mr. 
Herbert took his statistics from a second-hand compilation four years 
old: and they are interspersed with quantities of strange misinformation, 
such as that Canada does not appear to produce sugar, Bermuda and the 
West Indies neither produce nor import any manufactures of cotton or 
wool (what do these benighted people wear?), and New Zealand, New- 
foundland, British India, and many other countries do not import any 
manufactures of rubber. Mr. Ray’s economic judgment may be tested 
by his opinions with regard to wheat, cotton, and emigration. He sees 
with apprehension the possibility of a future shortage of wheat, and finds 
that wheat production in Australia and Canada should be extended in 
the interest of the mother country and of those two dominions. Turning 
his attention to the Lancashire cotton industry, he admits that Lanca- 
shire has lost much ground, which she may never regain, to foreign 
competitors: but he regards as graver still the danger that there may be 
“a shortage of cotton followed by soaring prices, which would have a 
serious effect on the output of the Lancashire mills.” (The southern 
growers who erected a monument to the boll weevil would be glad to hear 
this prediction of a cotton shortage.) Hence ‘‘there are few questions of 
greater importance to the United Kingdom than the extension of cotton- 
growing within the Empire.’’ To relieve British unemployment he urges 
assisted emigration on a large scale. ‘“The Dominions are calling for 
settlers, and they are prepared to absorb them in large numbers’, 
though, “if none but agricultural workers are needed, machinery must 
be constructed and set in motion for converting the non-agriculturist 
(assuming that he is willing to take up work on the land) into an agri- 
culturist.”” Alas, but where can we procure this kind of machinery? 

If these schemes for strengthening the bonds of Empire appear too 
bright and good, Dr. Neuling’s book provides an opposite point of view. 
The book attempts to sketch the economic, constitutional, and political 
relationships between Great Britain and the three great dominions 
during the period from the end of the war to 1925. In the economic 
field, Dr. Neuling states that, even before the war, public debt, over- 
capitalization, and growing industrialism faced with the difficulty of 
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penetrating foreign markets, had led to the adoption of a protective 
policy in Canada; while further industrial development, stimulated by 
the war, has caused each of the dominions to become irrevocably com- 
mitted to economic nationalism. The efforts of the Conservative party 
in Great Britain to promote closer economic relationships within the 
Empire are, therefore, foredoomed to failure; England will not consent 
to impose duties on raw materials, while the dominions will not expose 
their growing industries to the competition of imported manufactures 
even from Great Britain. They may voluntarily grant certain prefer- 
ences, but, even in such action, domestic political considerations play 
the leading part. 

In matters political, Dr. Neuling observes that a certain nationalistic 
trend is also visible, although he concludes that the unity of the Empire 
has been strengthened on the whole by the war. Canada’s assertions of 
national status, Australia’s defence measures, and even the union of 
South Africa, are all, in a sense, based upon the power of the Empire. 
The imperial connection still offers practical advantages to the do- 
minions, and the imperial idea is further strengthened by belief in the 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race and the constructive power of its ideas. 

While it is interesting and instructive to view Canada and the other 
dominions thus through German eyes, and Dr. Neuling has performed 
his task with both erudition and insight, still his work shows certain 
important limitations. It would appear that he is not personally familiar 
with any of the British dominions. He shows a strong dependence on 
the Round Table and on the works of other German observers. This 
lack of personal knowledge leads him into occasional lapses, as when 
(pp. 13, 14) he describes the ‘‘sehr ehrenwerten’’ Mackenzie King as a 
grandson of Alexander Mackenzie, giving references. Mr. Crerar’s 
name is throughout spelled ‘“‘Crecar.’’ With the continental passion for 
logic and clarity, Dr. Neuling must reduce everything to a neat and 
definite formula, very attractive to the student, but somewhat deceptive. 
Canadians are not really so clear-headed, so conscious of the goal. 

H. R. Kemp 


Wheat. By W. W. SWANSON and P. C. ARMSTRONG. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1930. Pp. xiii, 320. 

The Bread of Britain. By A. H. Hurst. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. 1930. Pp. ix, 79. 

THE extensive bibliography of wheat, the staple food product of highly 

industrialized countries, has been greatly enhanced in value by the 

special studies suggested by post-war problems. The two volumes 

under review are concerned, in the first place, with the position of the 
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Canadian producer, and, in the second place, with the marketing organi- 
zation of wheat and, eventually, with the consumer in Great Britain. 
Professor Swanson, one of the authors of the book relating to Canada, is 
the head of the department of economics of the University of Saskat- 
chewan. By virtue of his position in the foremost wheat-producing 
province, of his wide experience on commissions investigating its prob- 
lems, of his association as joint author with a technical agriculturist, and 
of his training and tradition, he has been able to produce a volume which 
will take an important place in the literature o: the subject. This 
important book gives an excellent description of the stages in the pro- 
duction and marketing of wheat, and an analysis of the chief 
problems of this staple industry and, incidentally, of other staple indus- 
tries in Canada. The analysis proceeds from the axiom that “‘the ulti- 
mate crop of a country is men and women”’, and that a nation with 
virgin natural resources, e.g. soil, has a right to such a share of the profits 
of exploitation as will guarantee a stable community life. The argument 
can logically be extended to cover minerals, lumber, pulp and paper, 
water power, and other resources, and the wheat pool becomes only 
another weapon along with the tariff, social legislation, embargoes on 
pulpwood trom crown lands, government ownership, and other devices by 
which a young country may endeavour to protect itself. These views 
are directly opposed to the economics of free trade, and, in elaborating 
them, economists may be able to contribute more directly to the solution 
of the problems peculiar to new countries. 

It is, perhaps, unfair to complain that the implications of the 
argument have not been worked out and that the volume consequently 
contains incomplete statements. For instance, the statements that ‘‘but 
a small portion of Canadian railway profits can come from the move- 
ment of the wheat crop” (261), and “that the purchaser abroad pays 
for transportation and chooses the route’’, do not give sufficient recog- 
nition to the argument that railway profits and transportation are 
largely paid out of virgin natural resources, and that Canada’s control 
over her railways has come by way of heavy debts, government owner- 
ship, and the tariff. The tariff has served as a clumsy but effective 
method by which Canadians have gained control over the share of their 
resources to which the authors claim they are entitled. Finally, while 
the authors have placed economists in Canada under a heavy obligation, 
they have tended to neglect important theories of free trade economics. 
How far can the wheat pool succeed in raising prices and achieving the 
goal which the authors have set up, and how far will the achievement 
of this goal be responsible for an increase in the production of wheat 
from new areas, e.g the Peace River? It is difficult to believe that the 
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consumption of wheat will increase materially, for the available evidence 
points to a decline in the consumption of wheat per head and to a falling 
off in the rate of increase of the population. 

Mr. Hurst protests against the tendency indicated by the authors of 
Wheat. He laments the growth of power among the producers of a 
staple product in young countries and the rise of power among the con- 
sumers of old countries, as in the case of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. But, in both producing and consuming countries, post-war 
pressure has resulted in more efficient marketing rather than in a rise 
in the price of wheat through quasi-monopoly control. Depreciation 
through obsolescence of old marketing machinery, may be passed on 
to the consumer, but it has probably been borne more largely by the 
merchants, whom Mr. Hurst complains are being eliminated. The 
problems of the pool, and the recent fall in the price of wheat, suggest 
that his case has not been proved. One might be disposed to feel more 
charitable to his case if his bibliography had included the works on 
the wheat pools by Mr. H. S. Patton and Mr. W. A. Mackintosh, and 
if he had not confused the position of Mr. E. B. Ramsay as a member of 
the pool and as a member of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

H. A. INNIs 


From Quebec to Piccadilly and Other Places: Some Anglo-Canadian 
Memories. By BECKLES WILLSON. London: Jonathan Cape. 
1929. Pp. 366. 

Mr. BECKLEs WILLSON is one of Canada’s gifts to the mother country. 

His book of reminiscences smacks much more of Piccadilly than it does 

of Quebec, and to some readers it will be chiefly interesting as giving an 

unconscious picture of the sort of Canadian who seems to get on in 

London. He went to England in 1892, became a journalist under the 

future Lord Northcliffe, and at once found himself at home. He re- 

counts with zest the many interesting incidents at which he has been a 

spectator, and their importance certainly loses nothing by the telling. 

It should not be concluded, however, that the book is without interest 
for the political historian. Mr. Willson has some very interesting and 
malicious gossip about what went on behind the scenes at Canadian head- 
quarters in London during the early part of the war, and he gives some 
unflattering pen portraits of various Canadian politicians as he has met 
them. In view of the fuss that was stirred up in the recent session of 
parliament at Ottawa by some of his remarks about Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
it must be said that he gives a more attractive picture of Laurier than he 
does of any other leading Canadian public man, and that, in spite of his 
own naive Kiplingesque imperialism, he shows an understanding of some 
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of Laurier’s finest qualities. He was impressed from the first by Laurier’s 
pacificism. ‘That Tower of London”, the prime minister told him in 
1897, ‘‘was terrible. It brought back to my mind all that I have ever 
read of the terror or the cruelty, the human suffering of past ages... . I 
have always shrunk, even when I was a student, from the recital of 
scenes of violence. I would rather dwell on the triumphs of reason, 
literature, legislation and the arts of life. Historians have always made 
too much of kings, soldiers, and criminals.”” And, dealing with the Boer 
War, Mr. Willson remarks, ‘‘This war with the Boers forever destroyed 
Laurier’s imperialism. He saw—or thought he saw—what imperialism 
meant just at the moment when the masses of his countrymen began to 
be violently attracted to it.” 

But, on the whole, one remains thankful that Mr. Willson stuck close 
to Piccadilly and did not settle in Canada to build up, as he once planned, 
a new and vigorous school of Canadian letters. 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


The Treaty Veto of the American Senate. By DENNA FRANK FLEMING. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1930. Pp. ix, 325. 
In his study of the treaty veto of the United States senate, Mr. Fleming 
has provided a searching analysis and criticism of that unique feature of 
the senate’s authority which has contributed so largely to the prestige 
which it enjoys as the most powerful of second chambers in the modern 
world. Intended originally to prevent the executive from embarking 
on ill-considered and dangerous excursions in the field of foreign affairs, 
the treaty veto has become an instrument of party strategy, through 
which a filibustering minority has the means at its disposal of bringing 
embarrassment, if not discredit, upon any administration that happens 
to be in office. It affords yet another illustration of a check, designed 
to safeguard the national interest, being perverted by the strength of 
party organization into a weapon of political warfare, and this without 
an adequate opportunity being secured to the electorate to express any 
effective disapproval of such an abuse of constitutional authority. No 
one, who reads Mr. Fleming’s review of the exercise of the veto power in 
past years, can fail to be impressed with the difficulties that beset a well- 
intentioned secretary of state in his efforts to pursue a consistent policy 
of conciliation in the settlement of international differences. As Henry 
Adams once expressed it, ‘‘Since the first day the Senate existed, it has 
always intrigued against a Secretary of State whenever the Secretary of 
State has been obliged to extend his functions beyond the appointment 
of Consuls in Senators’ service.’’ In this connexion, Canadian students 
will be particularly interested in that portion of the text which deals with 
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the rejection by the senate of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1874 and the 
Fisheries Treaty of 1888. In each case, an international settlement of 
great importance to the people of the two countries was sacrificed to the 
exigencies of political conflict in the United States. 

Mr. Fleming, however, has not been content to expose the weaknesses 
of the present method of securing approval of treaties. He discusses with 
care the several reforms which have been proposed as remedies for the 
existing situation, and makes a strong case for the transfer of the power 
of approval or disapproval either to congress or to the house of repre- 
sentatives alone. One cannot doubt that one of these alternatives will 
commend itself in due course to the people of the United States. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Fleming’s penetrating study will arouse new interest in this 
important field of constitutional reform. 


NorMAN McL. RoGErRs 


Dramatic Episodes in Canada’s Story. By CHARLES W. JEFFERYS. 
Toronto: [The Star Printing and Publishing Company]. 1930. 
Pp. 75. 
CANADA is fortunate in having in Mr. Charles W. Jefferys an artist who 
joins to skill with pencil and brush a wide reading and knowledge of 
Canadian history, a zeal for accuracy, and a high sense of the dramatic. 
He has, in the past, provided the illustrations for many historical publi- 
cations, of which the Chronicles of Canada is a noteworthy example, while 
his contributions to the making of textbooks have entitled him to the 
gratitude of students and teachers alike. In the selection of drawings 
now published, he illustrates sixteen episodes ranging over Canadian 
history from the early exploration of the Cabots to the Riel uprising in 
the North-west Territories in 1885. Each illustration is accompanied 
by a brief but interesting sketch. It is necessary only to examine the 
detail of any single drawing to appreciate the study and understanding 
which have preceded the actual work in order that accuracy might be 
attained. Details of costume, of weapons, of insignia of office or honour 
—all these have been considered, as well as the general setting and atmos- 
phere. This is the sort of book that may with great profit be put into 
the hands of boys and girls, and with not less enjoyment into the hands 
of their elders. Published at a very moderate price, it deserves to be 
widely placed in schools and in homes, and succeeding volumes of like 
nature, drawn from Mr. Jefferys’s abundant stores, would be entitled 
to a similar welcome. 


FRED LANDON 
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The Nearing North, By Lewis RANSOME FREEMAN. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1928. Pp. xii, 385; illustrations. 
Tuis was bound to happen. In 1927, the author of this volume, among 
other things, went from Edmonton vid Peace River to Hudson’s Hope 
and return; to Aklavik and return; down the Saskatchewan to the Pas, 
on the Hudson Bay railway to mile 356, and down the Nelson to Port 
Nelson and return. And he adds that he missed by three days a boat 
from Nelson through Hudson Strait to Halifax. All this was done by 
railway, river steamboat, collapsible canvas boat and outboard motor, 

and gas car. In the following year he published this book about it. 

The value of the work is necessarily limited. The descriptions of the 
foot of the canyon on the Upper Peace River and of the Saskatchewan 
are especially interesting. The Saskatchewan is not as well known as 
its accessibility would appear to warrant, and the comments on the 
voyage from Edmonton to the Pas are valuable. As a guide book to the 
regions covered, it is, as would be expected, marred by numerous in- 
accuracies: Mackenzie is made, for example, to proceed down the 
Mackenzie along the south shore of Slave Lake in 1791; surely post 
ledgers at Fort Simpson dated 1821-23 should be 1851-3. The authors, 
judgments on contemporary characters and events are superficial and 
he appears to have met very few of the individuals who ‘are’ the north. 
No one has ever been on the Mackenzie River who has not met T. W. 
Harris, or on Hudson Bay who has not met Captain Mack. Mosquitoes, 
bulldogs, outboard motors, canvas boats, and radios occupy far too much 
space. The present reviewer will never recover from the bias created 
by the statement that wooding up on river steamboats “‘is not especially 
hard or tiring.”” The portage from Peel River to the Porcupine is not 
easy (see C. C. Rogers, ‘“The Rat River’’, Geographical Journal, January, 
1929). 

The author has failed to see the north—the north that is always 
beyond haste and mechanization. On the other hand, the volume is 
amusingly written though somewhat marred by a love of the long word. 
H. A. INNIs 








Gold Fields of Nova Scotia. By W. MaAtcotm. Compiled largely from 
the results of investigations by E. R. FARIBAULT. (Canada: De- 
partment of Mines. Geological survey, memoir 156.) Ottawa: 
F. A. Acland. 1929. Pp. iv, 253; maps and illustrations. 

Tus volume is intended primarily for mining engineers and geologists. 

Mr. Faribault is the outstanding authority on gold mining in Nova 

Scotia, and this memoir is a compilation of the results of a life-time of 

research. The vast array of facts is presented under the head of over 
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fifty separate mining areas, arranged alphabetically, and under sub- 
divisions such as location, geology, character of ore deposits, general 
development, and production. An appendix includes an extensive 
bibliography and statistics which show by years and districts the gold 
production of Nova Scotia from 1862 to 1927. Photographs, maps, 
transverse and longitudinal sections, and a valuable introduction greatly 
enhance the value of the publication. 

The volume will serve as one more effective tool placed in the hands 
of the miner and the geologist by the geological survey to assist in solving 
the extremely complicated problems of gold mining in Nova Scotia. 
Incidentally, it will also prove of very great value to the economic his- 
torian in the herculean task of bringing the subject of economics up to 
the level of the subjects of geology and mining. In vague outline, the 
work suggests the importance of scientific research, and the effects of the 
geological background on the economic development of mining, as shown 
in the large number of undertakings on a relatively small scale, with 
marked variations in yield and the constant interruptions in their his- 
tories. Fresh light is thrown on the position of Nova Scotia as a mother 
camp to Canadian mines, and the presence of large numbers of miners 
from that province scattered throughout the mining districts of Canada 
is less difficult to understand. The difficulties involved in gold mining 
in Nova Scotia provided an excellent training for the miner who migrated 
to new mining districts. 

This is an extremely valuable encyclopedia of information on Nova 
Scotian gold mines, excellently arranged and presented, and made acces- 
sible by an adequate index. But, for the economist, the scattered bits 
of information on labour, finance, transportation, and general economic 
relations are extremely tantalizing. Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that such strongly entrenched subjects as geology may at some time 
realize that, in helping less well-developed subjects such as economics, 
they may be helping themselves. Even a glossary would have made this 
volume less difficult for the economist. 

H. A. INNIs 


Co-operative Government. By WILLIAM IRVINE. With a foreword by 
H.W. Woop. Ottawa. Mutual Press. 1929. Pp. viii, 246. 
Tuls book, to which Mr. H. W. Wood contributes a cautious foreword, is 
not an easy one to review justly. The author strikes hard and often at 
the persons and things opposed to him—could anything be more non- 
sensical than that, or that, or that? And the ‘‘thats’’ include the main 
functions of the existing political and economic system of Canada. His 
book, therefore, must be judged by the substitutes which he offers. The 
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political substitute is group government, the group being professional— 
farmer, labour, the various “‘interests’’, and so forth. But no model 
assembly is indicated; and the group idea is really only easy to operate 
in an area where one group predominates, as in Alberta, to which province 
the author belongs. With the milk-and-water farmer-liberalism of 
Saskatchewan he is very wroth (and so:ne elements in Saskatchewan 
certainly share his view). But he seems to underrate the difficulties of 
securing a united farmer group at Ottawa. It is not within the power 
of the farmers of Canada to teach the politicians a lesson by submitting 
them to a domination of farmers; for Quebec, among others, would not 
have it, and Quebec in population is very important. Religion and race, 
as well as agricultural economics, enter into the political affiliation of the 
people of Quebec. Even if all farmers were united, they would still be 
confronted by the fact that each year, as the Dominion grows, the relative 
weight of agriculture declines, following, in this respect, the senior indus- 
trialism of the United States. The author has severe things to say about 
the insincerities of the party system. But who has not? Finally, why 
should group government yield ‘‘co-operative government”’, which gives 
the book its title? 

For a federation like Canada, territorial compromise is a great aid to 
political peace. The economic solution advocated by Mr. Irvine is easy 
money. Profits are said to stay with the owners of business. Farmers 
and wage-earners, assumed to be the source of demand for produced 
commodities, lack the purchasing power to carry off the whole of the 
produced supply. This is an inherent vice of the existing system. 
Thrift, by causing less spending, only ‘‘aggravates the condition which it 
is proposed to relieve’ (p. 243). The author holds that a wise govern- 
ment can counteract this difficulty by issues of currency, but he does not 
tell us what will prevent the collapse of the currency in value, and he is 
silent about the painful after-effects of currency depreciation. Orthodox 
economists do not hold that ‘‘ultimately there must be a dollar of pur- 
chasing power somewhere for every dollar’s worth of goods on the 
market” (p. 181). They say merely that, at a price, all goods can be moved 
to market, but this price may be a long way below the original cost of 
production. Mr. Irvine’s heresy (from the standpoint of the orthodox) 
begins on page 176 when he says that banks ‘“‘can obtain eight per cent. 
by lending a man his own credit.’’ But they do not. They lend re- 
sources, obtained on the strength of their own credit, to those who lack 
them. But because the author believes that banks pump producer- 
created credit into the economic system to their own profit, he believes 
also that the government of his dream could do the same to the public 
profit. Could anything be more.... ?—the orthodox will end the 
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sentence one way, the currency enthusiast, of whom Mr. Irvine is a stout 
representative, another. 


C. R. Fay 


A Short History of British Expansion. By JAMEs A. WILLIAMSON. 
Second edition. Volume I. The Old Colonial Empire: Volume II. 
The Modern Empire and Commonwealth. London: Macmillan. 
1930. Pp. xx, 470; xv, 315. 

THE first Empire received a disproportionately large share of attention 

in the original edition of this scholarly survey of British expansion, pub- 

lished in 1922. The creation, after the American Revolution, of a new 
and vaster Empire, and its development into the largest, most complex, 
and, in some respects at least, the most significant imperial structure 
that the world has known, were disposed of in little more than a quarter 
of the whole work of 647 pages. In the present enlarged edition, this 
section, having been rewritten and greatly extended, has been made into 
a separate volume. The reader still feels that the earlier sections lie 
nearer to the author’s special interests and reflect more often a wide- 
reaching scholarship and a profound understanding. But the altered 
proportion was due in a work purporting to cover the field indicated in 
the title, and the student’s convenience and pocket are served, if not his 
breadth of outlook, by enabling him to purchase either part separately. 
In volume I are certain corrections of detail already introduced in the 
reprint of the first edition in 1927. 


REGINALD G. TROTTER 


Dominion of Canada: Report of the Public Archives for the year 1929. 
By ArtuurR G. DouGuty. Ottawa: F.A.Acland. 1930. Pp. 172. 
As usual, by no means the least interesting part of the Report are the 
lists of accessions of documents and maps. The accessions of transcribed 
and original documents include items touching every period of Canadian 
history. Among them we note the Amherst papers from 1760 to 1763, 
the Simcoe papers from 1763 to 1798, and the despatches and letter books 
of the governors-general from 1867 to 1883. During the last two years, 
the map division has been reorganized. A complete catalogue is now 
well advanced, and a bibliography of maps and plans relating to Canada 
in other collections has been commenced. Lists of maps in the provincial 
archives and in the department of railways and canals at Ottawa have 
been made. Other projects, such as the index of the Quebec Gazette, the 
arrangement of the Baring papers, and the preparation of the catalogue 
of pictures, are being carried forward. 
Documents of considerable interest are printed in four appendices to 
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the Report. The first, some seventy-six pages, consists of translations of 
letters from Montcalm to his family and friends in France, among which 
are included accounts of his victories at William Henry and Carillon, as 
well as a few letters from Bougainville to the same correspondents. The 
letters make interesting reading for the general student as well as for the 
specialist. They are full of intimate details of all sorts, as well as of 
observations on military operations and on other matters of importance. 
The second and third appendices consist of the ‘‘First journal of Simon 
Fraser from April 12th to July 18th, 1806’’, and Fraser’s ‘‘Letters from 
the Rocky Mountains from August Ist, 1806, to February 10th, 1807.”’ 
The fourth, the shortest but perhaps the most interesting to students in 
general, is a minute on the conditions in British North America trans- 
mitted on April 30, 1836, by Lord Glenelg to each of his colleagues. The 
original was acquired by the archives in 1929. It is a clear, compact 
discussion of the financial situation and of the relations of the colonial 
executives and legislatures, especially in the Canadas. It is well worth 
a thorough reading. 

We can rest assured that the documents have been carefully edited. 
One point only may be noted as a matter of detail. All editorial ex- 
planations or interpolations in the text should be enclosed in square 
brackets. The Report contains several examples of the uncertainty 
which may result from a failure to use square and round brackets in 
accordance with the generally accepted practice. 

GEORGE W. BRowN 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a later and more extended review.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 
ANDERSON, J. C. Dominion status. Part II. The Imperial Conferences from 1911 to 
1923 (Canadian bar review, February, 1930, pp. 112-125). 

An inquiry into the development of dominion status through the Imperial 

Conferences, and a history of the judicial committee of the privy council. 
——_——_————— Dominion status. Part III. Extra-territoriality (Canadian bar 
review, March, 1930, pp. 196-212). 

A discussion of the power of the privy council to interpret dominion consti- 
tutions, of the position of the governor-general in the dominions, and a general 
statement of the development of dominion status. 

BonuAM, MILLEDGE L. Canada’s loyalty to the king (Current history, November, 1929, 
pp. 312-316). 
An interpretation and a history of Canadian loyalty to the British crown. 
CHALOULT, RENE. Vers l'indépendance (Canada francais, juin-juillet-aoft, 1930, pp. 
678-689). 


A discussion of Canadian constitutional evolution and of dominion status and 
independence. 
CoLe, Capt. D. H. Changing conditions of imperial defence: Essays on military geo- 
graphy. London: Sifton Praed and Co. 1930. Pp. vii, 183. 
To be reviewed later. 
Cox, HAROLD. Tariffs and Empire (Nineteenth century, May, 1930, 648-661). 
Arguments against the policy of binding the Empire together by means of 
tariffs and by trade regulations. 
Diplomatic relations within the Empire (Journal of international affairs, March, 1930, 
pp. 202-206). 
The record of an informal discussion held amongst members of the several 
British Empire groups in attendance at the Kyoto conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 
Ewart, JoHN S. Excerpts from the Imperial Conferences 1923, 1926, and 1929 (Cana- 
dian bar review, February, 1930, pp. 91-100). 
A collection of the most significant sentences of the reports of the Imperial 
Conferences of 1923, 1926, and 1929. 
FERGUSON, Hon. GEORGE HowarpD. Economic unity of the British Empire (Empire 
review, June, 1930, pp. 408-411). 
An endeavour to explain the attitude of the people of Canada towards recent 
discussions of Empire economic relations. 
HADFIELD, Sir RoBertT A. Empire development and economic organization (Empire 
review, May, 1930, pp. 354-357). 
Constructive measures are outlined for systematic imperial development. 


Die wirtschaftliche Organisation des britischen Retches 
(Nord und Siid, November, 1929). 


A paper on imperial economic organization. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


HERBERT, GEORGE. British Empire, Ltd. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
Pp. 139. 

Reviewed on page 268. 

Hewins, W.A.S. The apologia of an imperialist: Forty years of Empire policy. 
volumes. London: Constable. 1929. Pp. xvi, 312; 357. 

Reviewed on page 266. 

Hirst, W. A. The idea of an Empire (Empire review, June, 1930, pp. 418-423). 

Empire policy past and present, discussed from the point of view of the mother 
country. 

Hoey, Patricia. The new dominions of the Empire: An Irish view (Review of 
reviews, May 15, 1930, pp. 401-404). 
An interesting point of view expounded. 
The Imperial Press Conference (United Empire, June, 1930, pp. 301-302). 
Salient features of the press conferences from 1909 to 1930. 
Kirwan, Hon. J. W. Three Imperial Press Conferences (Nineteenth century, June, 
1930, pp. 783-791). 
The story of three press conferences, and the problems they discussed. 
MACDONALD, Capt. PETER. The dominions WILL co-operate (Empire review, June, 1930, 
pp. 412-417). 

The misconception dispelled that the dominions are hostile to a policy of 
Empire economic unity. 

MacKEnziE, NORMAN. Constitutional developments in the Commonwealth of Nations 
(Canadian bar review, March, 1930, pp. 213-217). 

A contribution to the study of dominion status. 

MipptetTon, Rt. Hon. Lord. A clue to successful migration (United Empire, April, 
1930, pp. 195-203). 

An address on Empire migration by the chairman of the Yorkshire Voluntary 
Migration Committee. 

Money, Sir LEo Cu10ozza. Empire and population (Empire review, June, 1930, pp. 
434-438). 

A consideration of the falling birth-rate throughout the Empire. 

O'Connor, T. J. The need of a constructive imperial policy (United Empire, April, 1930, 
pp. 205-207). 

A lecture on the necessity for a new and steadily pursued line of policy for 
the Empire, with the suggestion that an Imperial economic general staff be estab- 
lished. 

Ormssy-GorE, W. Lord Beaverbrook’s campaign and the future of Empire economic 
policy (United Empire, April, 1930, pp. 180-182). 

An assessment of some recent developments in the political life in Great 
Britain in terms related to the future of imperial economic developments. 

Ray, J. E. The future of Empire trade. With a foreword by the Right Hon. L. S. 
Amery. London: Pitman. 1930. Pp. vii, 128. 

Reviewed on page 268. 

Smuts, General the Right Hon. J. C. The British Empire and world peace (Journal of 
international affairs, March, 1930, pp. 141-158). 

An expression of the Empire’s relation to world peace. 

STEED, WICKHAM. The ‘‘United Empire party’ (Review of reviews, March 15, 1930, 
pp. 187-194). 
A study in Empire. 
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VyLeE, Sir GILBERT. Commerce and the Imperial Conference (United Empire, June, 1930, 
pp. 330-333). 
A plea for closer trade co-operation within the Empire. 
Wuuts, H. J. Imperial Conferences and thetr corollary: An Australian view (United 
Empire, July, 1930, pp. 369-371). 
A suggestion that the Imperial Conference should develop a movable char- 
acter, and should be held in various centres throughout the Empire in rotation. 
Wittson, W. H. Markets of Empire. London: Effingham Wilson. 1930. Pp. xv, 
280. 
Reviewed on page 268. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


FERGUSON, JOHN. History of the Ontario Medical Association, 1880-1930. Toronto: 
Murray Printing Company. 1930. Pp. 142. 

An outline of the history, activities and progress of the Ontario Medical As- 
sociation, with a summary of its achievements, and a copy of its constitution and 
by-laws. 

FLETCHER, JOHN GOULD. The two frontiers: A study in historical psychology. New 
York: Coward-McCann. 1930. Pp. 377. 

The two frontiers are Russia and North America. Many comparisons and 
contrasts of a highly speculative nature are suggested. The book cannot be re- 
garded as a very serious contribution in history. It has no index, but a short and 
curiously chosen bibliography is given. 

Hamitton, Colonel C. F. The Canadian militia: 
defence quarterly, April, 1930, pp. 383-389). 

The continuation of a history of the Canadian militia. 

HEBARD, GRACE RAYMOND. Washakie: An account of Indian resistance of the covered 
wagon and Union Pacific Railroad invasions of their territory. Cleveland: The 
Arthur H. Clark Company. 1930. Pp. 337. 

A distinct contribution of new material on the history of the north-west during 
the period from 1840-1900. Important material is included dealing with the 
Indian tribes of the north-west and with the North West Company, the Astorians, 
and other fur-trading companies and expeditions. 

HowLanD, CHARLES P. Survey of American foreign relations. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1929. Pp. xvi, 535. 

To be reviewed later. 

Wicurams, Ernest E. Drink control in British North America (National review, May, 
1930, pp. 66-76). 

A review of the liquor control situation. 

Woop, CHARLES ERSKINE Scott. A book of tales: Being some myths of the North 
American Indians. New York: The Vanguard Press. 1929, Pp. 165. 

To be reviewed later. 


Wricat, Quincy. The Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations (American 
political science review, May, 1930, pp. 451-457). 
A report of the conference at Kyoto. 
WroncG, GeorGe M.; Martin, CHESTER; and SAGE, WALTER N. The story of Canada. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1929. Pp. xii, 377. 
To be reviewed later. 
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(2) New France 


Les bancs dans l'église paroissiale de Québec (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juin, 
1930, pp. 375-376). 

A detail of banking in New France. 

BECDELIEVRE, A. de. La Congrégation des Messieurs chez les Jésuites de Paris, et les 
misstons de la Nouvelle-France (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mai, 1930, pp. 
301-306). 

A memorandum on the missions of New France. 

BESNARD, JOSEPH. Les diverses professions de Robert Giffard (Nova Francia, novembre- 
décembre, 1929, pp. 322-329). 

Investigations into the life and profession of the first seigneur of Beauport. 

BROWNE, PATRICK W. An episode in Quebec-Louisiana history (Mid-America, April, 
1930, pp. 296-305). 

A narration of the episcopal career of Louis Francois du Plessis de Mornay, 
third bishop of Quebec. 

Le cas de Robert Hache (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juin, 1930, pp. 321-322). 

An outline of the story of Robert Hache, an Indian who was imprisoned by the 
French in 1664. 

Concannon, Mrs. THomMaAs. White horsemen: The story of the Jesuit martyrs of North 

America. London: Sandsand Co. 1930. Pp. 125. 
To be reviewed later. 

CorRIGAN, WILLIAM R. Propaganda and the suppression of the ‘‘Jesuit Relations” 
(Mid-America, April, 1930, pp. 306-310). 

An explanation of the sudden disappearance of the Jesuit Relations in 1673, 
after forty-one years of unbroken publication. 

[Dupcessis de SAINTE-H&LENE, Mére Marig-AnpréE]. Lettres de Mére Marie-Andrée 
Dupblessis de Sainte-Héléne, supérieure des Hospitaliéres de l’Hétel-Dieu de Québec 
(Nova Francia, novembre-décembre, 1929, pp. 368-380). 

A further instalment of these interesting letters. 

Famille du chevalier de Montalembert (Nova Francia, novembre-décembre, 1929, pp. 351- 
361). 

An excursion in genealogy. 

FauTEux, Aicipius. Antoine Salin de Sailian (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mai, 
1930, pp. 257-265). 

A note on the identity of Antoine Salin de Saillan, who was killed in Canada 
in 1761. 
Le sieur de Bourchemin (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mai, 
1930, pp. 317-319). 
An identification of the sieur de Bourchemin. 

Le fief et seigneurie de Terrebonne (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juillet, 1930, pp. 
385-390). 

A detailed history of the seigniory of Terrebonne. 

FITZPATRICK, BENEDICT. Donjon of demons: A hero's tale from the ‘‘Jesuit Relations.” 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1930. Pp. viii, 306. 

To be reviewed later. 

GAUDET, PLACIDE. L'enseigne Antoine Sallien de Saillan (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, juin, 1930, pp. 364-365). 

A note on the death of Antoine Sallien de Saillan in 1707. 

GAUTHIER, PrERRE. Les LaRoque de Roquebrune en France et au Canada (Nova Francia, 
novembre-décembre, 1929, pp. 330-341). 

An inquiry into French-Canadian family history. 
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Habitants de l'Isle Royale et de Québec (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juillet, 1930, 
pp. 437-442). 

“‘Rolle des noms et surnoms des families d’officiers d’épée, de plume, justice et 

des principaux habitans et autres de la colonie de l’Isle royale et de Québec qui 

ont obtenus la subsistance a raison de six sols par jour chacun, et auxquels il est d( 


les sommes ci-aprés tirées hors ligne, pour leur subsistance a la Rochelle pendant le 
mois de novembre mil sept cent soixante-deux.”’ 


Lanctot, Gustave. Le traitre Pichon. 
pp. 328-340). 
A consideration of Thomas Pichon, the traitor of Beauséjour. 
LAPALICE, O. Les cimetiéres de Notre-Dame de Montréal (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, mai, 1930, pp. 307-316). 
A record of the cemeteries of early Montreal. 
——————— Francois Labbé dit Labissonniére (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
juillet, 1930, pp. 430-434). 
A note on a soldier who died in 1669, probably a soldier of the Carignan 
regiment. 
LA Ronciere, Cuartes de. Une épopée canadienne. Paris: 
Livre. 1930. Pp. 255. 
To be reviewed later. 


LescaRBOT, Marc. Nova Francia: <A description of Acadia, 1606. Translated by 
P. ERONDELLE, 1609. With an introduction by H. P. BicGar. (The Broadway 
Travellers edited by Sir E. Dentson Ross and EILEEN Power.) New York and 
London: Harper. 1928. Pp. 346. 

To be reviewed later. 

Letire de Colbert au gouverneur Courcelles (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juin, 1930, 
pp. 377-379). 

A letter from Colbert dated May 15, 1669. 

Letire du gouverneur Duquesne au ministre (10 octobre 1754) (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, juillet, 1930, pp. 445-446). 

A report on the forts of New France. 

Lettre du rot a l’intendant de Meulles (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 1930, 
pp. 234-240). 

A letter addresssed to the intendant of New France, dated March 10, 1685, 
which throws interesting light on how detailed a knowledge of the colony the king 
of France possessed. 


Liste des missionnaires-Jésuites: Nouvelle-France et Louisiane, 1611-1800. 
College Sainte-Marie. 1929. Pp. 98. 
A list of the members of the Company of Jesus employed in the missions of 
New France and of Louisiana from 1611 to 1800. 
Liste des officters de guerre qui servent en Canada (octobre 1722) dressée par le gouverneur 
de Vaudreuil (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 1930, pp. 207-218). 
An extensive and descriptive list of military officers serving in Canada in 1722. 
MAcCMECHAN, ARCHIBALD. Red snow on Grand Pré (Dalhousie review, April, 1930, pp- 
83-91). 
The story of the struggle between the French and the English for Acadia. 


MassicottE, E.-Z. Couvre-feu et rondes de nuit (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mai, 
1930, pp. 266-269). 


Incidents in the police administration of early Montreal. 


(Bulletin des recherches historiques, juin, 1930, 


La Renaissance du 


Montréal: 





| 
| 
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Massicorte, E.-Z. La famille Massicot (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 1930 

pp. 241-243). 
Corrections and additions to the genealogy of the Massicotte family published 
in 1902. 
Libraires—Papetiers—Relieurs @ Montréal au X VIITe siécle (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, mai, 1930, pp. 298-299). 
An item on booksellers, stationers, and bookbinders in eighteenth-century 
Montreal. 
Le premier enfant né de parents non catholigues 2 Montréal (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, avril, 1930, pp. 229-230). 
M. Massicotte attempts to answer one question, and raises another. 

Mémoire pour le steur Patoulet, commissaire de marine @ Pentagouet (Bulletin des re- 

cherches historiques, avril, 1930, pp. 249-251). 
A report on Acadia made in 1671. 

Mémoire sur les colonies de la France dans l’Amérique septentrionale, par M. le marquis, 
de la Galissonniére (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mai, 1930, pp. 278-297; 
juin, 1930, pp. 356-363). 

A memoir on fortifying and colonizing Canada, the Ohio country, and Louis- 
iana by M. le Marquis de la Galissonniére, and reflections on the memoir. 

La messe au palais de l’intendance (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 1930, pp. 


227-228). 
A paragraph of ecclesiastical history in New France in the early eighteenth 
century. 
Part, GEORGE. The St. Joseph mission (Mississippi valley historical review, June, 
1930, pp. 24-54). 


A history of the Jesuit mission in south-western Michigan on the St. Joseph River. 
RayMonp, Le chevalier de. Mémoire sur les postes du Canada. Québec. Publié par 
Egidius Fauteux. 1929. Pp. 40. 
The observations of a naval officer on the organization of the postal system in 
Canada in the time of Governor Duquesne. The original manuscript is in the 
archives of the Séminaire de Saint-Sulpice in Paris. 
Une relation inédite de la mort du P. Sébastien Racle, 1724 (Nova Francia, novembre- 
décembre, 1929, pp. 342-350). 
A letter describing the death of Pére Sébastien Racle, who was massacred in 
1724. 
Réponses des Iroquois, Algonquins et Nepinssingues du Lac des Deux Montagnes, aux 
paroles de M. le marquis de Beauharnois, gouverneur général de la Nouvelle-France, 
du 12 aofit 1741 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juillet, 1930, pp. 396-399). 
Printed from the archives of the province of Quebec. 
RIGAULT, GEORGES. The martyrs of New France (Mid-America, July, 1930, pp. 3-25). 
A survey of the martyrdom of the Jesuit priests among the Hurons and the 
Iroquois, with brief biographies of Brébeuf, Daniel, Garnier, Jogues, Lalemant, 
and Chabanel. 
ROCHELEAU, CORINNE. Notes sur la famille Rocheleau (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, mai, 1930, pp. 272-273). 
Genealogical notes on a French-Canadian family. 
Roy, Prerre-GeorGes. Louis Juchereau de Saint-Denys (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, avril, 1930, pp. 193-202). 
The adventurous career of a figure who played an important réle in the early 
days of Louisiana. 
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Roy, PrERRE-GEoRGES. ‘‘La réception de Mgr le Vicomte d’Argenson"’ (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, avril, 1930, pp. 219-220). 
A brief inspection of one of the earliest dramatic productions in Canada. 
Le sieur Bouchel d’Orceval (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mai, 1930, pp. 257-265). 
A study, through contemporary documents, of the life of the sieur Bouchel 
d’Orceval. 

SULTE, BENJAMIN. Mélanges historiques. Volume XVI: L’Acadie francaise. Com- 
pilées, annotées et publiées par GERARD MALCHELOsSSE. Montréal: Editions 
Edouard Garand. 1930. Pp. 96. 

Reviewed on page 260. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


AvuDET, FrRAncis-J. Historique des colléges électoraux du Bas-Canada (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, juin, 1930, pp. 341-353). 

A résumé of the constituencies of Lower Canada from 1792 to 1867, giving the 
origin of their names, the date of their creation, and the changes they sustained 
during three-quarters of a century. 

Canadian sketches in 1805-6 (Society for army historical research, January, 1930, pp. 
43-56). 

A reproduction of some pen and sepia-wash sketches of Quebec and its vicinity 
in 1805-6, each view being described and dated. 

CARRUTHERS, Sir JosEPH. Captain James Cook, R.N.: One hundred and fifty years 
after. With forewords by Admiral Sir DuDLEy R. S. de CHArR and by the Rt. Hon. 
W. M. HuGues. London: John Murray. 1930. Pp. xx, 316. 

To be reviewed later. 

DIBELIUS, WILHELM. Die Franzosen in Canada unter den Anfdangen der englischen 
Herrschaft (Neuphilogische Monatschrift, Berlin, no. 1, January, 1930, pp. 35-43). 

This is a lucid article. The author asserts that the Quebec Act was not a wise 
measure of tolerance. He arrives at this conclusion after consulting the documents 
edited by Dr. Shortt and Dr. Doughty. There is no indication of his having 
studied Professor Coupland’s book. And, although he produces Garneau as a 
witness, the work of Senator Chapais is not mentioned. He also writes that it is 
absolutely wrong to interpret the Quebec Act as a recognition of Roman Cath- 
olicism. Not many writers on Canadian history will agree. As careful a scholar 
as Professor Chester Martin states that Roman Catholic subjects were not subject 
to the disabilities and penalties to which they were subject in England (Empire and 
Commonwealth, p. 100). Surely, this is “recognition”, and why has the Quebec 
Act been termed the Magna Caria of the French Canadians? For the rest, Dr. 
Dibelius gives Murray and Carleton their due. (L. HAMILTON) 

Dunk, HERBERT. The spirit of the fur trader as exemplified by Peter Skene Ogden 
(Beaver, June, 1930, pp. 18-19). 

A record of the career of Peter Skene Ogden in the Oregon country. 

An early H B C medal (Beaver, June, 1930, pp. 9-10). 

A description of a medal presented to the David Ross McCord National 
Museum. 

Fyers, Major Evan W. H. General Sir William Howe's operations in Pennsylvania, 
1777. The Battle of the Brandywine Creek—11 September—and the action at German- 
town—4 October (Society for army historical research, January, 1930, pp. 27-42). 

Despatches concerning Howe’s operations in the War of the American Revo- 
lution. 
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Gray, Mary A. Settlement of the claims in Washington of the Hudson's Bay Company 
and the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company (Washington historical quarterly, 
April, 1930, pp. 95-102). 

A summary of negotiations regarding the claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company. 

Howay, F. W. A Yankee trader on the northwest coast, 1791-1795 (Washington his- 
torical quarterly, April, 1930, pp. 83-94). 


The record of the voyage of the ship ‘‘Jefferson’’, which sailed from Boston in 
1791 for the north-west coast. 


James, JAMES ALTON. An appraisal of the contributions of George Rogers Clark to the 
history of the west (Mississippi valley historical review, June, 1930, pp. 98-115). 

An estimate of Clark as a leader who made the surrender of the north-west to 
the United States inevitable, and who established orderly government in Kentucky 
and in the Illinois country, and a note on his knowledge of Indian antiquities. 

Journal de MM. Baby, Taschereau et Williams, 1776. Québec: Publié par Agidius 
Fauteux. 1929. Pp. 71. 

The official report of a commission of investigation composed of Baby, Tas- 
chereau, and Williams, entrusted by Carleton with the task of inquiring into the 
loyalty of the parishes in the district of Quebec, after the American invasion of 
1775. 

LAPRADE, WILLIAM T. The Stamp Act in British politics (American historical review, 
July, 1930, pp. 735-757). 

A review of the “‘events attending the passage and repeal of the Stamp Act in 
order to show how the questions of the day were so involved that no issue was 
considered singly on its merits.” 


Massicotte, E.-Z. Le Beaver Club (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juin, 1930, pp. 


323-327). 
A memorandum on one of the first clubs founded on this continent. 
Chansons militaires de 1812 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
mai, 1930, pp. 274-277). 
A few songs of the War of 1812. 
L’industrie hételigre et les premiers aubergistes du régime anglais 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 1930, pp. 203-206). 
Notes on inns and innkeepers in the early days of British rule in Canada. 
Mémoire de Jean-Baptiste Magnan a Son Excellence le Général Haldimand (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, juin, 1930, pp. 383-384). 

Reprinted from the archives of the province of Quebec. 

Morre.i, W.P. British colonial policy in the age of Peel and Russell. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1930. Pp. xii, 554. 

To be reviewed later. 

MuLtett, CHARLES F. (collector). Some political writings of James Otis. Part I 
(University of Missouri studies, July 1, 1929, pp. 257-357). 

A reprint of Otis’s pamphlets, A vindication of the conduct of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the province of Massachusetts-Bay (1762) and The rights of the British 
colonies asserted and proved (1764). 

PorTER, KENNETH W. Jane Barnes, first white woman in Oregon (Oregon historical 
quarterly, June, 1930, pp. 125-135). 
Side-lights on Donald McTavish and the North West Company. 
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Pounp, ARTHUR in collaboration with Day, Ricnarp E. Johnson of the Mohawks: A 
biography of Sir William Johnson, Irish immigrant, Mohawk war chief, American 
soldier, empire builder. New York: Macmillans; Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1930. Pp. xvii, 556. 

To be reviewed later. 

SHEPARD, WILLIAM. Some Buckingham soldiers in the War of 1812 (William and Mary 
College quarterly, April, 1930, pp. 168-171). 

A side-light on the War of 1812. 

SPERLIN, O.B. Two Kootenay women masquerading as men? Or were they one? (Wash- 
ington historical quarterly, April, 1930, pp. 120-130). 

An attempt to prove that the Kootenay woman masquerader, described by 
Thompson, Irving, Alexander Ross, and Sir John Franklin, was the same woman 
masquerader described by John Work and W. H. Gray. 

STEwarT, Davin A, Early Assiniboine trading posts of the Souris-mouth group, 1785- 
1832. (Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, transaction no. 5, new series.) 
Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba. July, 1930. Pp. 40. 

To be reviewed later. 

Watson, Ropert. H B C in the Hawaiian Islands (Beaver, June, 1930, pp. 6-8). 

A memoir of trade in the Pacific. 

WEBSTER, J. CLARENCE. Wolfe and the artists: A study of his portraiture. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 74. 

To be reviewed later. 

YEIGH, FRANK. Scott, Carlyle, Dickens, and Canada (Queen's quarterly, Spring, 1930, 
pp. 335-347). 

Accounts of Thomas Scott who came to Canada in 1813, of Alexander Carlyle 
who settled in Brantford in 1843, of Charles Dickens's visit to Canada in 1842, and 
of Francis Dickens's experiences in the north-west. 


(41 The Dominion of Canada 


Abami, Marie. J. George Adami: A memoir. With an introduction by Sir HUMPHRY 
ROLLEsToN. London: Constable. 1930. Pp. xiii, 179. 

A memoir of Dr. J. George Adami, sometime professor of pathology, McGill 
University, assistant director of medical services in the Canadian Army Medical 
Corps, and author of the first volume of The war story of the Canadian Army Medical 
Corps. The memoir deals with his professional and public work in Canada, with 
his services in London during the war, and with his last appointment as vice- 
chancellor of the University of Liverpool. 

Aston, Major-General Sir GEorGE. His royal highness the Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn: A life and intimate study. With the assistance of EVELYN GRAHAM. 
London: Harrap. 1929. Pp. 363. 

Reviewed on page 264. 

Canadian liquor system: I—Widespread evils of government control by ALFRED E. COOKE: 
I1—Government control a success by CARLETON STANLEY: III—Regulation by 
government sale a failure by F. H. CHERRINGTON (Current history, October, 1929, 
pp. 64-79). 

A series of articles on different aspects of the liquor question in Canada. 

La CHANCE, VERNON. The diary of Francis Dickens (Queen’s quarterly, Spring, 1930, 
pp. 312-334). 

The diary of Inspector Dickens of the North West Mounted Police at Fort 
Pitt in 1885, during the attacks on Fort Pitt by insurgent Indians and half-breeds 
incited by Riel and his agents. 
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MacDona_p, Lieut. J. A. (ed.). Gun-fire: An historical narrative of the 4th Brigade, 
C.F.A., in the Great War (1914-18). Compiled by the 4th Brigade, C.F.A. As- 
sociation. Toronto: The Greenway Press. [1929.] Pp. 264. 

To be reviewed later. 

MEARS, FrepericK C. The assize of Demos (Queen's quarterly, Spring, 1930, pp. 397- 
405). 

A survey of the political situation before the Dominion election. 

STEEL, Major W. ArtHuR. Wireless telegraphy in the Canadian Corps in France. 
Chapter 6: JInterception—I. Toc and policing work (Canadian defence quarterly, 
April, 1930, pp. 365-375). 

A chapter on a little-known type of work in the Great War. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


CALL, FRANK OLIVER. The spell of Acadia. Boston: L.C. Page. 1930. Pp.x, 427. 
To be reviewed later. 
Morse, WILLIAM INGLIS. Gravestones of Acadie and other essays on local history, genea- 
logy and parish records of Annapolis County, Nova Scotia. London: A. Smith and 
Co. 1929. Pp. 110. 
Reviewed on page 261. 
OTTY, MARIANNE GREY. Grand Manan—an island gem of the Maritimes (Canadian 
geographical journal, July, 1930, pp. 239-251). 
A charming description of an island in the Bay of Fundy, with many illus- 
trations. 
Tuomas, L. O. The province of New Brunswick, Canada: Its natural resources and 
development. Ottawa: F.A,Acland. 1930. Pp. 167. 
A report on New Brunswick which can be obtained free on application to the 
Director, National Development Bureau, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


AUDET, FRED-J. Odet d’Orsonnens (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juillet, 1930, 
pp. 394-395). 

A brief note on a distinguished French-Canadian family. 

BRANN, EsTtHER. A Quebec sketch book (Canadian geographical journal, June, 1930, pp. 
105-130). 

A guide to Quebec city with delightful illustrations in colour. 

Esquisse historique des Eboulements et de I’Ile-aux-Coudres: Souvenirs et impressions 
d’écrivains sur ces deux beaux endroits historiques. Esquisse inédite de Monsieur 
Louis-H. Gray, professeur a |’Université de New-York. N.d. Pp. 45. 

Historical and descriptive articles written by various authors who have toured 
Les Eboulements and the Ile aux Coudres. 

Etat de ce qui concerne le Mont-Louis: Description de Mont-Louts (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, avril, 1930, pp. 252-254). 

A memoir, attributed to Sieur Riverin, and now in the archives at Ottawa, 
describing Mont-Louis near Gaspé. 

Four, five and six days in Quebec, Canada. Quebec: Provincial Tourist Bureau, Roads 
Department. 1929. Pp. 63. 

A practical guide book to the province of Quebec. 
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GERIN-LAJOIE, MARIE. La communauté légale. Montréal: Imprimerie des Sourds- 
Muets. N.d. Pp. 22. 
A statement of the legal status of married women in the province of Quebec. 
GriGNON, Docteur EpMonp. En guettant les ours: Mémoires d'un médecin des Lauren- 
tides. Montréal: Editions Edouard Garand. 1930. Pp. 238. 
A book of memoirs. 
MaARIE-ANTOINE, Rév. P. St.-Michel de la Durantaye (notes et souvenirs), 1678-1929. 
Québec: Charrier et Dugal. 1929. Pp. 167. 
A parish history of Saint-Michel in the province of Quebec. 
MassIcorTE, E.-Z. Anciennes danses gaspésiennes (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
juillet, 1930, pp. 400-402). 
A short comment on some dances which have been common in the Gaspé 
peninsula. 
De la durée des noces (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juillet, 
1930, pp. 391-393). 
A note on weddings and wedding feasts past and present. 
Le monument Nelson et L’Exchange Coffee House (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, juin, 1930, pp. 354-355). 
More details about old Montreal. 
Notes sur l'hétellerie Dillon (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
juillet, 1930, pp. 420-425). 
An interesting history of an inn famous in Montreal at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The old world at your door: The French-Canadian province, Quebec. Quebec: Depart- 
ment of Highways and Mines. 1929. Pp. 12. 
A travel booklet on Quebec. 
Quebec, the good roads province. Quebec: Department of Highways and Mines. 1929. 
Pp. 31. 
A useful folder for tourists. 
Romantic Quebec: Gaspé peninsula. Quebec: Department of Highways and Mines. 
1929. Pp. 32. 
A guide to Gaspé with illustrations in colour. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


PARKER, Rev. Stuart C. The book of St. Andrew's: A short history of St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Toronto: Published by the Centenary Committee 
of the Congregation. 1930. Pp. 142. 
To be reviewed later. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


Annual report of the minister of mines for the year ended 31st December, 1929, being an 
account of mining operations for gold, coal, etc., in the province of British Columbia’ 
Victoria: Charles F. Banfield. 1930. Pp. 532. 

Statistical tables and reports giving much information about the progress of 
mining, development, and prospecting throughout the province. 

Avucvair, Exié-J. Le curé Labelle (Canada frangais, avril, 1930, pp. 552-561). 

A general introduction to the life and work of Mgr Labelle, who was born in 
1833 and died in 1891, and who was known as the “‘apostle of colonization.”’ 

British Columbia invites you to the land of the golden twilight. Victoria: The King’s 
Printer. 1930. Pp. 35. 

Information respecting British Columbia, with a series of maps. 
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British Columbia the mineral province of Canada, being a short history of mining in the 
province, a synopsis of the mining laws in force, statistics of mineral production to date 
and a brief summary of the progress of mining during 1928. Victoria: Charles F. 
Banfield. 1929. Pp. 46. 
A statistical investigation of the mineral industry of British Columbia. 
BURPEE, LAWRENCE J. Junglingin Jasper. Ottawa: TheGraphic Publishers. 1929. 
Pp. 200. 

The author tells the story of his adventures in those practically unknown parts 
of Jasper Park on the upper waters of the Snake Indian and the Snaring Rivers. 
The book contains a large number of excellent illustrations. 

Burt, A,L. The romance of the prairie provinces. Toronto: W. J. Gage and Company. 
1930. Pp. viii, 262. 
To be reviewed later. 


CARMICHAEL, HERBERT and Moore, C. W. Placer-mining in British Columbia with 
special reports on Atlin, Queen Charlotte, Cariboo, Quesnel, and Omineca mining 
divisions. Compiled by Jonn D. GatLtoway. (British Columbia Department of 
Mines, bulletin no. 2, 1930.) Victoria: Charles F. Banfield. 1930. Pp. 66. 

A general summary regarding placer-mining in British Columbia, and con- 
densed historical, geological, and statistical information regarding all the important 
placer areas in the province. 

CumminG, S.J.C. HBC posts, Keewatin district: No. 15—Pukatawagan Post (Beaver, 
June, 1930, pp. 15). 

A note on a Hudson’s Bay Company post situated on the Churchill River about 
two hundred miles north of the Pas, Manitoba. 

Fifty years on the Saskatchewan: Being a history of the Cree Indian domestic life and the 
difficulties which led to serious agitation and conflict of 1885 in the Battleford locality 
as written by Robert Jefferson after fifty years’ research and service. With a foreword 
by Honorable JAMEs G. GARDINER. (Canadian North-west Historical Society 
publications, volume I, number v, 1929.) Battleford, Saskatchewan: Canadian 
North-west Historical Society. Pp. 160. 

Part I—The trail from England to Red Pheasant’s Reserve, Battle River, 
1876-1878. Part IIl—Indian life in the first years of the reservations, 1878-1883. 
Part III—A period of agitation and conflict, including the activities of Pound- 
maker, Big Bear, Riel, and the fateful events of ’85. 

GALLowAY, JoHN D. (comp.). Preliminary review and summary of mining operations 
for the year 1929, in the province of British Columbia. (British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Mines, bulletin no. 2, 1929.) Victoria: Charles F. Banfield. 1929. Pp. 
84. 

A bulletin summarizing the progress of the mining industry in British Columbia 
and estimating approximately the value of the mineral production for 1929. 

Game and game fish of British Columbia, Canada. Victoria: CharlesF. Banfield. 1928. 
Pp. 39. 

A synopsis of game resources, laws and associations of British Columbia. 
GOLDER, FRANK A. Proposals for Russian occupation of the Hawaiian Islands (Captain 
Cook sesquicentennial celebration, official papers, August 17, 1928, pp. 39-49). 

Side-lights on Russian traders in the Pacific. 

HippeN, W. Foster. The history of brickmaking in and around Vancouver (Washington 
historical quarterly, April, 1930, pp. 131-132). 

A short résumé of brickmaking industry in the Vancouver district. 
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Hotmes, Ciara L. K, The Great West Festival at Calgary (Canadian geographical 
journal, July, 1930, pp. 269-275). 

An account of the Great West Canadian Folk-dance, Folk-song, Handicrafts 
Festival held in Calgary in March, 1930. 

Howay, Judge FREDERIC W. Early relations between the Hawaiian Islands and the 
northwest coast (Captain Cook sesquicentennial celebration, official papers, August 
17, 1928, pp. 11-38). 

A record of early Hawaiians on the north-west coast, notes on some early 
trading ships, and an account of early commercial relations and political dreams. 

KERR, HELEN V. Motor-vagabonding on Vancouver Island (Canadian geographical 
journal, July, 1930, pp. 253-267. 

A pictorial account of a motor tour through Vancouver Island. 

Lang, Cecil W. Titled farmers of the Canadian west: Prince of Wales and a number of 
other representatives of British and other nobilities in the back-to-the-land movement 
(Canadian geographical journal, May, 1930, pp. 97-101). 

Facts about titled ranchers and farmers in western Canada. 

MaclInnes, C. M. In the shadow of the Rockies. London: Rivingtons. 1930. Pp. 
viii, 347. 

To be reviewed later. 

Manpy, J.T. Report on the Taku River area, Atlin mining division, north-western mineral 
survey district. Submitted by Joun D. GALLoway. (British Columbia Department 
of Mines, bulletin no. 1, 1930.) Victoria: Charles F. Banfield. 1930. Pp. 22. 

Important features described of a mineralized area which is now attracting 
much attention. 

Manual of provincial information: Province of British Columbia, 1929. Victoria: 
Charles F. Banfield. 1929. Pp. 269. 

An inspection of the province of British Columbia in relation to history, 
geology, government, population, agriculture, forestry, mines, fisheries, manu- 
factures, etc. 

NIVEN, FREDERICK. Canada west. Il\lustrated by Joun INNEs. London and Toronto. 
J. M. Dent and Sons. 1930. Pp. viii, 188. 

To be reviewed later. 

PERRY, M. EuGENIE. Prince Albert—town and national park (United Empire, June, 
1930, pp. 312-314). 

A picture of northern Saskatchewan. 

SHEPSTONE, HAROLD J. Jasper—the playground of the Empire (Empire review, April, 
1930, pp. 274-279). 

A descriptive guide to one of the latest and largest of the reservations set aside 
by the Canadian government as national playgrounds. 

Witson, HENRIETTA. Memories of the mountains (Canadian geographical journal, July, 
1930, pp. 207-238). 

A descriptive article on Canada’s national parks, with numerous excellent 
illustrations. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 
BANTING, F.G. With the Arctic patrol (Canadian geographical journal, May, 1930, pp. 
19-30). 

The writer accompanied the annual expedition sent by the Canadian govern- 
ment by ship to the islands of the Canadian Arctic Archipelago. The article is 
unusually well illustrated with reproductions of paintings and drawings by Dr. 
Banting and A, Y. Jackson. 
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BASsTER,A.S.J. Theimperialbanks. London: P.S.KingandSon. 1929. Pp. vii, 275. 

Reviewed on page 261. 

Burc, Amos. To-day on ‘‘The Yukon trail of 1898’’ (National geographic magazine, 
July, 1930, pp. 85-126). 

The author, armed with a moving picture camera, set out for the north to see 
the famous old ‘Trail of 1898." The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 
CAMSELL, CHARLES. The Canadian Geographical Society (Canadian geographical 

journal, May, 1930, p. 51). 

An account of the founding of the Canadian Geographical Society. 

Canada: I. The grain market crisis (Round table, June, 1930, pp. 606-620). 

A summary of the situation during the last six months in relation to the 
marketing of the wheat crop. 

Canada: II. The mechanisation of agriculture in Canada (Round table, June, 1930, 
pp. 620-624). 

A statement of the facts of the revolution through which Canadian 
agriculture is at present passing. 

La cité. Compte rendu des cours et conférences. (Semaines sociales du Canada, IXe 
session, Chicoutimi, 1929.) Montréal: Secrétariat des semaines sociales du 
Canada. 1930. Pp. 320. 

To be reviewed later. 

Essays on Canadian economic problems, volume III, competition 1929-30. Montreal: 
The Royal Bank of Canada. 1929-30. Pp. 75. 

Contains essays on Canadian policy on commercial treaties, the problem of 
securing additional sources of revenue for provincial purposes, Canadian mercantile 
marine policy, and the quota system. 

GRINDLEY, T. W. Wheat in the Canadian west (Queen's quarterly, Spring, 1930, pp. 
370-385). 

A discussion of the question—‘‘Is it wise counsel to advocate the continued 
production of wheat on a major scale, or should our faith and practice be exem- 
plified in the upbuilding of systems of mixed farming?”’ 

HARRISON, MARJORIE. Go west—go wise! A Canadian revelation. Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1930. Pp. xii, 308. 

To be reviewed later. 

Horst, A.H. The bread of Britain. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1930. Pp. 
ix, 79. 

Reviewed on page 270. 

Innis, HaRoLtp A, The fur trade in Canada: An introduction to Canadian economic 
history. Witha preface by R. M. MaclIver. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1930. Pp. 444. 

To be reviewed later. 

JoeRG, W.L.G. Brief history of Polar exploration since the introduction of flying. To 
accompany a physical map of the Arctic and a bathymetric map of the Antarctic. 
(American Geographical Society, special publication, no. 11.) New York: Amer- 
ican Geographical Society. 1930. Pp. 50. 

To be reviewed later. 

KinG, Tom. Tariffs in the United States and Canada (Queen's quarterly, Spring, 1930, 
pp. 405-412). 

An attempt to estimate what effect the United States tariff bill will have upon 
the trade of Canada, and what would be the reaction to the Dunning budget upon 
the export trade of the United States. 
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Know es, L. C. A. and KNow.Les, C. M. The economic development of the British over- 
seas Empire. Volume two: Comparative view of Dominion problems: Canada. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1930. Pp. xxiv, 616. 

To be reviewed later. 


Lancston, W. M. The tobacco industry in Norfolk County (Journal of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, April, 1930, pp. 294-298). 
Facts about one of the most important industries of Norfolk County, Ontario. 
MacLean, J. KENNEDY and FRASER, CHELSEA. Heroes of the farthest north and farthest 
south. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1930. Pp. xiv, 472. 
To be reviewed later. 
MONTAGNES, JAMES. 
pp. 737-742). 
“‘How intrepid pilots, prospecting and exploring by air, have opened up the 
___ sub-Arctic wilderness fifty years ahead of its time.” 


Canada's aerial conquests (North American review, June, 1930, 


Moutton, H. G., Morcan, C. S., and Lee, A. L. The St. Lawrence navigation and 
power project: A reply (Journal of political economy, June, 1930, pp. 345-353). 
Areply to an article by Lesslie R. Thomson in the February issue of the Journal 
of political economy, wherein Mr. Thomson discussed the conclusions reached in 
The St. Lawrence navigation and power project by Mr. Moulton et al. 
NEWTON-WHITE, E. Super-selling Canada to the emigrant (Canadian forum, May, 1930, 
pp. 275-276). 
A discussion of the hardships that farmer immigrants must inevitably meet, 


and a criticism of the methods used ‘‘to induce the unwilling or indifferent Britishers 
to emigrate.” 


Report of the Department of Immigration and Colonization for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1929. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1930. Pp. 90. 
A statistical report on immigration. 


SCHWERLA, C. B. Kanada im Faltboot. Berlin: Scherl Verlag. 1930. Pp. 196; 
map and illustrations. 


A short description of canoeing on the north Thompson and Fraser rivers in a 
canvas boat. 


Scott, BARBARA E. Come with me to Canada (North American review, June, 1930). 
A travel article on Canada. 


SINCLAIR, HUNTLEY M. Contrast in Canadian and Argentine economic development 
(Journal of the Canadian bankers’ association, April, 1930, pp. 276-285). 
A comparison of the economic progress of Canada and Argentina during the 
past twenty years. 
Smita, H. A. The Chicago diversion (Canadian bar review, May, 1930, pp. 330-343). 
An analysis of the question of the Chicago diversion from a legal point of 
view. 
Soper, J. Dewey. Adventuring in Baffin Island (Canadian geographical journal, July, 
1930, pp. 191-206). 
An illustrated account of exploration in the heart of Baffin Island. 


—_—_—_—_————-_ Explorations in Baffin Island (Geographical journal, May, 1930, pp. 
435-443). 


A paper describing briefly a crossing of Baffin Island from Pangnirtung to 
Foxe Basin in January and February, 1926. 
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Soper, J. Dewey. Explorations in Foxe Peninsula and along the west coast of Baffin 
Island (Geographical review, July, 1930, pp. 397-424). 

The report of an expedition carried out under instructions from the North West 
Territories and Yukon branch, Department of the Interior, Canada, in July, 1928, 
to inquire into Eskimo conditions and the wild life of the region and to conduct 
exploratory surveys on the coast and in the interior. 

Story, FRASER (ed.): The Empire forestry handbook, 1930. London: The Empire 
Forestry Association. 1930. Pp. 132. 

The first edition of a detailed and comprehensive reference book, containing 
information concerning departments and institutions connected with imperial 
forestry, the principal centres of forestry education, research institutions, and a 
list of trade names and Empire timbers. 

THompson, WARREN S. Danger spots in world population. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1929. Pp. xl, 343, x. 

To be reviewed later. 

WALLACE, BENJAMIN BRUCE and EDMINSTER, LYNN Ramsay. International control of 
raw materials. Washington: The Brookings Institution. 1930. Pp. xv, 479. 

To be reviewed later. 

Westsury, G. H. Misadventures of a working hobo in Canada. London: George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1930. Pp. vii, 172. 

To be reviewed later. 

Wituiams, BENJAMIN H. Economic foreign policy of the United States. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1929. Pp. xi, 426. 

Contains an account of the reciprocity treaties with Canada, and a survey of 

British-American economic controversies and negotiations. 
Wise, E. F. World wheat and the British farmer (Nineteenth century, June, 1930, pp. 
797-807). 
An analysis of the situation at present in regard to wheat production and sale. 
WorpiE, J. M. Cambridge east Greenland expedition, 1929: Ascent of Petermann Peak 
(Geographical journal, June, 1930, pp. 481+504). 
A description of an expedition to the little-known east coast of Greenland. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 
Une ame de prétre: L'abbé Louis-Ernest Duchaine, curé de Frenchville, Sask. (1890-1923). 
Montréal: Librairie Saint-Frangois. 1930. Pp. 292. 
The life and work of a young Roman Catholic priest. 


BARBEZIEUX, R. P. ALExis de. Le Catholicisme au Canada. Montréal: Librairie 
Granger Fréres Limitée. 1927. Pp. 32. 
A short reflection on the Roman Catholic Church in Canada. 
BERGEVIN, J.-L. L’ Université d’'Ottawa: Vocations sacerdotales et professions libérales, 
1848-1928. Ottawa: L’Université d’Ottawa. 1929. Pp. 147. 
A handbook of the history of the University of Ottawa during the last eighty 
years. 
Farey, P.-E. La Société Historique de Joliette (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
juillet, 1930, pp. 428-429). 
The report of a society which was founded in March, 1929. 


Harris, DEAN. Pioneers of the cross in Canada. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
1930. Pp. vii, 240. 


To be reviewed later. 
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LeBon, Mgr Witrrip. L’Encyclicue sur l'éducation: Coup d’oetl sur la situation 
scolaire dans la province de Québec (Canada frangais, mai, 1930, pp. 587-600). 
General reflections on education in Quebec. 
LEGER, Sister Mary CELESTE. The Catholic Indian missions in Maine (1611-1820). 
Washington: The Catholic University of America. 1929. Pp. x, 184. 
To be reviewed later. 
McDonaLp, MARGARET SOMERVILLE. Unemployment and education (Dalhousie review, 
April, 1930, pp. 99-101). 
A criticism of the educational system in Canada. 
MAURAULT, OLIviER. Les vicissitudes d'une mission sauvage (Revue trimestrielle 
canadienne, juin, 1930, pp. 121-149). 
The history of the Sulpician mission first established in Montreal, later moved 
to Sault-au-Récollet, and finally established at Oka. 
RUSSELL, FRANK H. The Canadian School of Missions (Canadian journal of religious 
thought, May-June, 1930, pp. 250-257). 
A sketch of the work, studies, and] activities of the Canadian School of Missions. 


VI. ART AND LITERATURE 


Bourassa, NAPOLEON. Lettres d'un artiste canadien. Recueillies et publiées par Mile 
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